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A Turkish Description of the Coast of 
Palestine in the Early Sixteenth Century 


U. HEYD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Mucu of our knowledge of the Palestinian coast in the later Middle Ages is 
derived from the nautical handbooks or sailing directories with charts called 
portolans (j portolant). Like the ancient periploi, these portolans describe the coast, 
islands, shoals, bays, landmarks and harbours, and include detailed instruc- 
tions for navigators. Unlike the maps in medieval religious and historical 
works, they were intended for the practical use of seamen transporting traders, 
pilgrims and Crusaders to the Holy Land and neighbouring countries, and they 
therefore had to give as accurate a description as possible. Multiple copies of 
portolan charts and atlases were produced in Catalonia and Italy from the end 
of the thirteenth century, some of them apparently by Jewish geographers.’ 

In the course of the fifteenth century a new naval power, the Ottoman 
Turks, emerged in the Mediterranean and began to challenge the supremacy 
of the fleets of Venice, Genoa and Spain. At first it was only Turkish corsairs 
who sailed as far as the Spanish and North African coasts, but in the days of 
Selim 1 (1512-1520) and Suleiman I (1520-1566) they were gradually taken 
into the service of the Sublime Porte and became part of the Imperial Navy. An 
important literary by-product of this development was the composition of 





* For portolan charts of the Palestine coast see I. Schattner: The Palestine Map and its History. 
Jerusalem, 1951, p. 42 ff. (Hebrew), and H. Fischer: Geschichte der Kartographie von Palastina, 
ZDPV, 63, 1940, p. 7 ff. 
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Turkish sailing manuals and charts, which have preserved certain data of older 
European portolans and similar works since lost. 

The largest and most valuable Turkish work of this kind is the Kitdb-i Bab- 
riye or ‘Book of Nautical (Matters)’ by Piri Re’is, nephew of the famous corsair 
Kemal Re’is. Born in the second half of the fifteenth century, Piri Re’is took 
part in many of his uncle’s adventurous expeditions against the Christian 
powers in the Mediterranean, raiding the coasts of Italy, France and Spain. In 
later years he co-operated with Khair ad-Din Barbarossa, the great admiral of 
Suleiman I. As commander of the Ottoman navy in Egypt he fought the Por- 
tuguese and attempted to drive them out of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
In 1551/2 he conquered Masgat and unsuccessfully besieged Hormuz. Thence 
he proceeded to Basra, but had to leave the Persian Gulf in a hurry before the 
enemy closed its mouth. He arrived back in Suez with only two of his thirty 
ships, was accused of failing in his expedition and receiving a large bribe from 
the Portuguese, and was executed in Cairo between 1553 and 1555 by order 
of the Sultan.” 

As Piri Re’is mentions in the Introduction to the Kitab-i Babriye, he finished 
the first draft of his book in A. H. 927 (A.D. 1521) in Gallipoli. When Ibrahim 
Pasa, the all-powerful Grand Vizier and brother-in-law of Sultan Suleiman I, 
showed interest in the work, the author corrected and enlarged the text and 
charts and in A.H. 932 (A.D. 1525/6) submitted the new version through 
Ibrahim Pasa to the Sultan. 

During the following centuries many copies were made of both versions of 
the book, and a considerable number of manuscripts can be found to-day in 
various Turkish and European libraries. The earlier, shorter version was to 
have been published in photographic reproduction and German translation by 
P. Kahle, but only about one fifth of the text and translation has actually ap- 
peared.* This part of the book does not include the chapters on the coast of 
Palestine. Other scholars have edited and translated the sections on Cyprus, 
Sicily and the Aegean Islands.* 

In 1935 the Turkish Historical Society published an excellent facsimile 








* For his biography see Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. Piri Muhyi 'l-Din Re’is and the sources men- 
tioned there. 

3 Piri Re’is Babrije, Das tirkische Segelhandbuch fir das Mittellandische Meer vom Jahre 1521. Heraus- 
gegeben, iibersetzt und erklart von Paul Kahle. Band I, Text, 1. Lieferung, Kapitel 1-28; Band II, 
Ubersetzung, 1. Lieferung, Kapitel 1-28. Berlin und Leipzig, 1926. * Cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 2.) 
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reproduction of one of the best manuscripts of the later, considerably longer 
version of the work, with an introduction and a detailed, though not entirely 
reliable, index of place names.° This manuscript contains 858 pages, which 
include a very large number of charts. After a preface, a rhymed introduction 
discussing some fundamental problems of geography and cartography, and a 
short account of various remoter oceans and seas, it gives a detailed description 
of the islands and coasts of almost the whole Mediterranean. Four pages of 
text and two charts describe the coast of Palestine. 

The question of the literary sources used by Piri Re’is is still largely unex- 
plored." It is generally assumed that in addition to his vast stock of personal 
observations and investigations he used older Italian and Spanish portolans. 
In this connection it may be significant that in the library of the Topkap Sa- 
rayi, the main palace of the Ottoman Sultans in Istanbul, several Catalan and 
Italian charts of the 14th and 1 Sth centuries are to be found, together with some 
manuscripts of the Kitab-i Babriye.’ The sections on the Palestinian coast pub- 
lished below show that certain information in the text, as well as in the charts 
(particularly of manuscript No. 227), may have been taken, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the works of Marino Sanudo and Pietro Vesconte, famous Italian 
geographers of the early fourteenth century. 

The publication of even a few chapters of the Kitdb-i Babriye is a tricky 
undertaking. There is no standard text of the book; the published facsimile, 
though well written, is far from being a satisfactory and fully reliable version. 
A critical edition of the entire work has not yet been published. Many place 
names, in particular, were distorted by copyists. The text often does not tally 
with the maps and both are frequently incompatible with the facts. Inaccura- 
tely measured distances, ocean depths, compass directions, etc. are innumerable. 

The text and charts of the Palestinian coast published below are taken from 
the Turkish Historical Society edition. They have been completed and corrected 
by comparison with several other manuscripts in Istanbul libraries, but only 
the more important variants are quoted in the notes. The manuscripts referred 
to are: 

No. T 6605 of the Istanbul University Library 

Nos. 171 and 172 of the Képriilii Library (Part II) 





® Piri Reis: Kitabt Babriye. Tick Tarihi Arastirma Kurumu Yayinlarindan No. 2. Istanbul, 1935. 
® On this question see also Abdiilhak Adnan-Adivar: Osmani Tirklerinde Ilim. Istanbul, 1943, 
pp. 61-67. 7 L. Bagrow: Die Geschichte der Kartographie. Berlin, 1951, p. 180. 
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No. 1633 of the Topkapi Saray: (Revan K.) Library 

Nos. 337 and 338 of the Topkapi Saray: (Bagdat K.) Library 

No. 227 of the Siileymaniye (Asir Ef.) Library (abridged version)*. 

The collation of these manuscripts, however, does not solve all the difficul- 
ties. Certain interpretations given below, and especially the identification of se- 
veral places on or near the coast, are therefore to be regarded as tentative only. 

Since most manuscripts are fully vowelized, the Turkish text is published 
here in Latin characters, as far as possible as they are used in the modern 
Turkish alphabet. For the transliteration of Arabic and Persian words in the 
text the system of the Turkish Encyclopaedia of Islam is adopted, with a few 
minor changes. Among the diacritical marks used the following should be 
noted: ©=s, ¢=b, >=z, =2, =z, and 4 (sagir nin) =f. Apart from the 
last mentioned, hardly any special signs are introduced for words of Turkish 
or European origin. Different spellings of the same word have not been made 
uniform, nor orthographical and grammatical mistakes corrected. 

The translation is as literal as possible. No attempt has been made to relieve 
the monotony of the short sentences and oft-repeated words, but at the begin- 
ning of sentences the recurrent ‘and’ has been omitted. 


® I take this opportunity to thank the directors and staff of the libraries mentioned for their kind 
assistance in placing the manuscripts at my disposal. My sincere thanks are also due to Mr. U. 
Ben-Horin of the Archaeological Department of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, for reading the 
manuscript of this article and making a number of valuable suggestions. 
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TEXT 
(pp. 724-725) 


Bu fasil Gazze ve Remle kendrlarin beyan ider 


Mezktir Gazzeniifi defiizden nisin1 budur kim alcak yirde ormanlik gibi 
gorinir zira baglu bahgalu yirdiir ol bahcalarufi arasinda bir mescid minAresi 
goriniir agac arasindan ol mescid goriinmez ve mezbir Gazzeniifi kasabasi defiiz 
kendrindan karaya iic mil mikdar* bir alcak yirdediir ve anufi mukabelesinde 
defiiz kenarinda bir kuyu vardur iciliir ol kuyunufi iki tarafinda olan kenarlar 
siglu acuk yirlerdiir'® ve ba‘dehu mezkir Gazzeniifi yilduz tarafinda Iskilan 
dirler bir barab kal‘a vardur’’ ol kal‘adan Remle elli mildiir yilduzufi karta 
poryaz iizerine'® mezkir Remle kenarlari ak yirlerdiir ol ak yirleriifi icinde 
Remle bir kara ada gibi gériniir zira baglu bahcalu yirdiir ve mezkir Remle 
defiiz kenarindan karaya sekiz mildiir amma defiiz kenarinda Yafe dirler bir 
harib kal‘a var ol kal‘anufi yaninda Misirli bir burc bina eylemisdiir Remleniifi 
limanin bekler ve anufi karsusinda bir kiiciik kara [a]daciik vardur ol adaciigiifi 
kenar ile arasina kiiciik gemiciikler giriir ve anufi bogazinufi derifiligi alti karis- 
dur mezkir Remleniifi defiizden nisénmi oldur kim bir ak zaviye goriniir ol 
zaviyeniifi bir mil poryaz tarafinda bir zaviye dahi var bu iki zaviyeler irakdan 
agarur ol poryaz tarafinda gorinan zaviyeniifi giin dogusi tarafinda iic agaclar 
vardur mezkir Remleniifi nisén1 oldur ve eger biiyiik gemiler ile Remleniifi 
6fiiine varurlarsa’® on kulacdan eksiikde demiir korlarsa yelken idemezler'* 
alcakdur ve ba‘dehu mezkir Remleden iki mil yilduz tarafinda bir kizillu karalu 
burun var ol burunufi kargusinda defiiz icginde bir kara tas vardur ol tasa Aya 
Petire'® dirler mezkar tasdan dort mil yilduz tarafinda bir alcak ak kumuf 
iizerinde bir harab birgos vardur ol birgosufi tekrar yilduz tarafinda bir burun- 
cuk var ol buruncugufi iizerinde San Belegrini’® dirler bir harab kal‘a vardur 
mezkir kal‘anufi defiizden ‘alameti budur kim ol burun heman bir adaciige 
befizer séyle ma‘lim oluna ve ‘I-selam m?” 


* No. T 6605 and No. 337: mikdart. 

1° No. 337 adds: ol sebebden biiyik gemiler varmaz uvak gemiciikler varurlar. 

" No. 337 and No. 172 add: limansiz acuk yirdiir. 12 No. 337: yilduz tarafina 
8 No. 337 adds: iskandil eyleye on kulac su bulduklayin demiir korlar. 

‘* Instead of ‘yelken idemezler’ No. 337 and No. 172 have ‘sofira cikub defiize gitmege rast gelmez’. 
* No. T 6605: Aya Patire (Patira); No. 337: Aya Petre. 

*® No. 337: Pelagrini. 17 No. T 6605: tammat. 
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(pp. 727-728) 
Bu fasil $m kurusinda Re’s-i Kermen ve dahi 
‘Akye kenarlarin beyan ider 

Mezkir Re’s-i Kermen trakdan bir yumm adaya befizer ve anufi poryaz tara- 
finda veli defiiz kendrinda bir harab kal‘a vardur ol kal‘aya Iskifata'* dirler 
mezkir kal‘a kurbi eyii demiir yirleridiir afia kara yel tarafindan giriirler'® amma 
mezbir Re’s-i Kermeniifi yilduz tarafinda bir sig var ol sig defiize iki mil cikar 
ve ba‘dehu mezkir Re’s-i Kermenden ‘Akye on iki*® mildiir mezkdr ‘Akye 
zamani*! evvelde bir ulu sehrimis amma simdi hardbdur veli ma‘mir olan 
orada bir k6ydiir ol kéye karsu Misirl: bir burc bina eylemisdiir ol burc liman 
bekler amma mezkir liman kiiciikdiir anda varan gemiler biirmece ile yaturlar 
amma biiyiik gemiler ol limanciik kargusinda”* bir kiiciik adaciik vardur ol 
adacugufi iizerinde harab binalar vardur mezkdr adaciikle burun ortasina™ 
biiyiik gemiler giriir yatur amma ol burun tarafina demiir korlar adaciige bala- 
mar baglarlar ve yahdd iki tarafa demiir korlar eger adaciige yakin yiiriirlerse 
yigirmi karis sudur ve adaciikden tagira demiir korlarsa yilduz tarafina koyalar 
kim ol adaciik-de yatan gemi~* 6rter balamart yilduz tarafina baglayalar demiiri 
kibleye dért kulac suda koyalar ve eger ‘Akyeye yakin demiir korlarsa*® dar yir- 
diir ve ‘Akyeniifi iki mil defiizden*® bir sig vardur ol sigufi iizerinde bes bucguk 
kulac sudur mezkar sigdan ma‘ada giin batisi lodos iistiinde bir sig dahi var 
mezkir sig ‘Akyeden bir mildiir mezbir sigufi iizerinde iic kulac sudur veli heb 
dibi goriniir ve ba‘dehu mezkir ‘Akyeden on”’ mil yirde bir yogun burun var 
ol buruna Re’s-i Beyaz”® dirler mezkiar burunufi iizerinde bir birgos var ol 
birgosufi lodos tarafinda iic adacuklar vardur kara alcak adacuklardur anlarui 
kible tarafinda olan adaciik kendra iki mildiir mezbar yirde bir sig var ol siguii 
iizerinde on bes karis su vardur bundan ve dahi mezkar Ak Burundan’*® Sar on 
mildiir s6yle ma‘lim oluna ve ’l-selam m*° : 


® No. T6605: Iskifatar. 


'* No. 337 adds: yedi kulag yirde demiir korlar ve likin iki tarafa demiir gerek. 


20 No. 337: on. 71 Erroneously for zaman-i, as in No. T 6605. 
72 No. 172: .. biiyiik gemiler ‘Akyeye varacak olursa karsusinda.. 

3 No. 172: ortasindan. ' 4 No, 172: gemiyi. 28 No. 172: komak isterlerse. 
*6 No. 337 and No. 172: .. defizden yaninda bir.. 27 No. 337: on iki. 


*8 No. 172 and No. 337: Re’s-i Ebyaz (Abyad). 
*? No. 337: Kavo Biyankodan ya‘ni Ak Burundan. 3° tammat. 
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TRANSLATION 


* marks additions in No. 337; ** do.in No.172; f do. in Nos. 337 and 172] 


(pp. 724-725) 


THIS SECTION DESCRIBES THE COAST OF GAZA AND RAMLE 


The [distinguishing] mark of the above-mentioned Gazze (Gaza) from the sea 
is that it looks like a low-lying woodland, since it is a place of vineyards, or- 
chards and gardens. In the midst of those gardens the minaret of a mosque’ ' is 
visible. That mosque is not visible between the trees. The aforesaid small town 
of Gaza is as much as three miles*” inland from the sea-shore at a low place. 
Opposite it on the sea-shore there is a well®® [the water of which] is drinkable. 
The coast on both sides of that well borders open shoals. [For that reason big 
ships cannot reach (the shore), but small boats can.|* 

Further on, north** of the above-mentioned Gaza, there is a ruined castle 
called Iskilan (Ascalon). [It is an open place without a harbour. | 

Fifty miles north by east [No. 337: north] from that castle is Remle (Ramle). 
The coast of the above-mentioned Ramle consists of white places (dunes). In 
the midst of those white places Ramle looks like a black island, since it is a 
place of vineyards, orchards and gardens. The above-mentioned Ramle is eight 
miles inland from the sea-shore. But on the sea-shore there is a ruined castle 
called Yafe (Jaffa). By the side of that castle the Egyptians** have built a tower 


*! Today too ‘a few of the high minarets of the town can be seen from seaward’ 


(Mediterranean Pilot, 1V, second edition. Washington, 1925, p. 586). 

** The problem of determining the exact meaning of the measures used by Piri Re’is 
has not yet been tackled (Kahle, op. cit. [supra, n. 3], II, p. II). In so far as the dis- 
tances given can be considered at all reliable, the mile (mil) in the Ki#db-i Babriye 
seems in many instances to be about two kilometres. In- others, as here, it is consid- 
erably less, equalling perhaps the usual portolan mile of 1233 m. (see Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, s.v. Map) or the mile of 1166 m. used on Italian portolan charts (Schatt- 
ner, op. cit. [supra, n. 1], p. 71, n. 54). 

’ Possibly Bir Zawalan or a well a little further south near the shrines of Shaikh ‘Ajlin 
and Shaikh Ahmad close to the shore (see Survey of Western Palestine: Memoirs, III. 
London, 1883, p.233 and map, sheet XIX). On Piri Re’is’s map, however, a spring 
(b:iar) and not a well is marked at this place. 


Rather north-east by north. Many of the compass directions mentioned further on 
are also inexact. 
°° The Mamluks. 
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[which] guards the harbour of Ramle. Opposite it there is a black islet.** Smal] 
boats [can] enter the space between that islet and the shore. The depth of its 
channel*” is six spans (karz).** The [distinguishing] mark of the above-men. 
tioned Ramle from the sea is that a white sanctuary (zéviye) is visible [there], 
One mile north-east of that sanctuary there is another sanctuary.** These two 
sanctuaries loom white from afar. East of the sanctuary that is visible in the 
north-east there are three trees. That is the [distinguishing] mark of the above. 
mentioned Ramle. If people arrive in front of [the harbour of] Ramle (Jaffa) in 
big ships, [they should measure the depth of t's» water with a sounding-line. 
Finding (at least) ten fathoms (kulac)*® of water ey cast anchor].* If they cast 


86 Rock or chain of rocks. The author may refer, in particular, to the so-called An. 
dromeda’s Rock at the northern end of the chain. 

*7 Perhaps the passage on the north side by which boats can enter and leave in stormy 
weather (Survey of Western Palestine, op. cit. [supra, n. 33], I], 1882, p. 255). 

88 A karts is about 23 cm. 

8° The identification of these sanctuaries is not easy. If the author refers to the town of 
Ramle, and not to its harbour, it may be assumed that the first sanctuary is the high 
tower of the White Mosque (Jami‘ al-Abyad) erected by Mamluk Sultans near the 
tomb of Nabi Salih. However, the tower is built of yellowish and reddish stone and 
only has scattered white marble inlays (L. A. Mayer & J. Pinkerfeld : Some Principal Mus- 
lim Religious Buildings in Israel. Jerusalem, 1950, p. 26). The second sanctuary, ‘one 
mile north-east’ of it, may be the minaret of the great mosque in Lydda, the Cr- 
sader church of St. George, which ‘is a very conspicuous object over the whole of the 
plain’ (Survey W. Palestine, op. cit. [supra, n. 33], II, 1882, p. 252). Neither building, 
however, is a zdviye in the strict sense of the word, which means a small place of wor- 
ship, usually containing the tomb of a saint, or a dervish convent. 

If, on the other hand, Piri Re’is is describing the landmarks of the harbour of Ramle, 
i.e. Jaffa, the first-mentioned sanctuary should be a building in Jaffa, such as Qubbat 
Shaikh Murad built in Mamluk times and situated to the east of the Abi Kabir 
quarter (see C. Clermont-Ganneau: Archaeological Researches, 11. London, 1896, p. 152; 
and S. Tolkowsky, JPOS, 5, 1925, p. 82). The other sanctuary may be the tomb of 
‘Abd an-Nabi, today in the old Muslim cemetery on the sea-shore of Tel Aviv (if 
it is as old as that), or, more probably, the sanctuary (baram) of Sidna ‘Ali, a striking 
building overlooking the sea just south of Arsaf (Mayer & Pinkerfeld, op. cit. [supra, 
this n.], pp. 36-39), though the latter is much further away from Jaffa. 
The position of the two sanctuaries and the trees on the map of manuscript No. 

T 6605 supports the first identification (Ramle, Lydda), but on the other hand it is 
impossible that three individual trees at Lydda could be distinguished from the sea. 


*° A kulac is usually a little over 150 cm. The editors of the Kitéb-i Babriye, however, 
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anchor at [a place] less than ten fathoms [deep] they cannot sail out, [the sea 
being too] low (shallow).** 

Further on, two miles north of the above-mentioned [harbour of] Ramle 
(Jaffa), there is a point of land spotted red and black.** Opposite that point 
there is a black rock in the sea; that rock is called Aya Petire.** Four miles 
north of the above-mentioned rock there is a ruined tower on a low white 
sand [hill].** North again of that tower there is a small point of land. On that 


claim (Index, pp. 48-49) that it was about 184 cm., i.e. equalled the English fathom. 
*! Ten fathoms as the minimum depth for even big ships to anchor in seems to be 
exaggerated. (See below the description of the harbour of Acre where four fathoms 
of water are sufficient). 
* Red cliffs are found to this day on the coast between Jaffa and Caesarea (see Medit. 
Pilot, 1V, p. 583). 
Piri Re’is probably refers to Arsif which is, however, about 17 km. north of Jaffa. 
The name Aya Petire (Petra), ie. Holy Rock, seems to be a popular corruption of 
Antipatris, the Greek name of Ra’s al-‘Ayn, which in Crusader times was transferred, 
in the form of Antipatrida, to Arsif. (See e.g. William Wey’s 15th century map 
in ZDPV, 27, 1904, Pl. 9). The name Antipatris also survived in a corrupted form 
in the old Arabic name of the river Yarq6n (today al-‘Auja in Arabic), south of Arsif, 
which according to medieval Arab geographers (cf. A.-S. Marmardji: Textes géogra- 
phiques arabes sur la Palestine. Paris, 1951, p. 201) was called Nahr Abi Fatrus or Futrus 
(Petrus). Thus the name Aya Petire may possibly also allude to St. Peter, who was 
venerated in the Jaffa region. The Crusaders built a church dedicated to him in Jaffa 
(cf. E. Rey: Les colonies franques de Syrie. Paris, 1883, p. 410), and a late medieval 
map in a Florentine library (see ZDPV, 21, 1898, Pl. 6) shows a Domus B. Petri 
between Iopen (Jaffa) and Assur (Arsaf). 

The identification of Aya Petire with Arsif is supported by a map in another manu- 
script of the Kitdb-i Babriye (No. 227). Here a place between Jaffa and Caesarea, 
though without a rock opposite it in the sea, is marked as Arzife. 

The rock in the sea mentioned by Piri Re’is could be the ‘reef of rock’ which 

formed part of the ancient harbour walls of Arsif (see Survey of Western Palestine: 
Memoirs, 11. London, 1882, p. 137 and drawing there). 
This description best fits al-Burj at Tantdra, a high medieval tower which stands on 
a promontory 20-30 feet above the shore (Survey of W. Palestine: Memoirs, II, p. 8). 
But it may well refer to Caesarea, which is marked on Piri Re’is’s maps as Kaysariye 
or Cezariye, while Tantdra (Merle of the Crusaders) is not mentioned at all, just as 
it is ignored on many European maps of the 14th and 15th century. If in fact Cae- 
sarea is meant, the tower could be part of its medieval land walls. The conspicuous 
ruins of the Crusader tower in the harbour seem to be ruled out, since it stood on 
a reef in the sea and not on a dune. 
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small point of land there is a ruined castle called San-Belegrini (San-Pelegrini).** 
The [distinguishing] sign of the above-mentioned castle from the sea is that 
that point of land looks almost like an islet. Thus be it known and peace 
(and that is the end of the matter). Finis. 


(pp. 727-728) 


THIS SECTION DESCRIBES THE COAST OF CAPE CARMEL 
AND ALSO OF ACRE ON 


THE MAINLAND OF (THE PROVINCE OF) DAMASCUS 


The above-mentioned Re’s-i Kermen** (Cape Carmel) looks from afar like a 
protuberant island. North-east*’ of it, yet on the sea-shore, there is a ruined 
castle; that castle is called Iskifata** (Haifa). Near the above-mentioned castle 


4 


o 


Castellum (castrum) Peregrin(or)um or Castelo Pelegrin, today ‘Atlit. Strangely 
enough, on the maps in different Piri Re’is manuscripts this place is called YAfe 
( Jaffa), but the chart in No. 227 has the correct name. 

In some late medieval European works too (see, for instance, ZDPV, 21, 1898, 
Pl. 3) the form Carmeno is used. The building on Cape Carmel drawn on the map 
is not mentioned in the text. If the drawing is exact, it cannot be a church or mon- 


astery (such as Sanudo’s Sancta Margarita, see ZDPV, 21, 1898, p. 118) but isa 
tower or castle. 


4 


a 


- 


7 In fact not north-east but rather east. However, from Cape Carmel ships have first 
to sail some distance in a north-easterly direction before turning Ra’s al-K(u)rim 
and entering Haifa Bay. 

This form of the name of Haifa presents difficulties. It can hardly be a corruption 
of the Greek-Latin Sycaminum (Hebrew Shiqmonah), the name of the ancient village 
near Cape Carmel. Another possibility might be to regard this form as composed of 
the name Caifa and the Greek preposition (€i)c, as in iznik (from *°¢ Nixatay), 
istanbul etc. (cf. G. Meyer: Die griech. u. rim. Bestandtheile im Wortschatze des Osm.- 
Tirkischen. Wien, 1893, pp. 14, 16). But this assumption does not explain the last 
syllable of the word. The form Iskifatur (iskifatar) found in the generally reliable 
manuscript No. T 6605 may point to a possible, though rather bold, explanation. 
On some medieval European maps (see, e.g., ZDPV, 14, 1891, Pl. 5) the castle of 
Haifa is called Turris Cayphe. Piri Re’is or some earlier geographer whose work he 
copied may erroneously have separated these words into the form Tur(r) Iscayphe, 
believing that the first part was the French to(u)r (tower), which in the spelling tar 
occurs in many place-names in the Kitab-i Babriye (e.g. Kastalo-Tiar on an island 
near Sardinia—map, p. 522). For some reason, perhaps as the result of being at first 
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there are good anchorages. [Ships] enter from the north-west. [They cast anchor 


at a place (where the sea is) seven fathoms deep;** it is necessary, however, to 
(cast) anchor on both sides.|* But north of the aforesaid Cape Carmel there is 
a shoal; that shoal juts two miles into the sea.°° 


Further on, twelve [No. 337: ten] miles from the above-mentioned Cape 


Carmel, is ‘Akye’’ (Acre). It is said that in times of old Acre was a big town, 


placed one above the other on maps, the two words were transposed: Iscayphe Tur 
> Iskifatar. 

On the map of the published Kitas-¢ Babriye the adjacent harbour is called Liman-i 
Hayf and on the map of No. T 6605 Liman-i Hayfe. The map of No. 227 has here 
the name Karmene (Carmel) or Kazamata (Italian, casamatta), i.e. casemate, appar- 
ently referring to the castle of Haifa. On the map of the published manuscript the 
ruins of the castle are marked EAsT of the harbour (shown as a small bay), between 
it and the mouth of the river Qishén (al-Mugatta’), i.e. approximately where Dahir 
al-‘Umar built the new town in the 18th century. Ancient Haifa, however, is known 
to have been further west, near the present suburb of Bat Galim. Indeed, on one of 
the maps of No. T 6605 (p. 308 b) the ruins of Haifa are correctly drawn west of 
the small bay. 


' According to modern maps (see British Admiralty Chart of Bay of Acre, Haifa Har- 


bour and Acre Anchorage, 1931), there are no places even six English fathoms (11 m.) 
deep nearer than about 600 m. off the shore of ancient Haifa. If Piri Re’is’s figure 
is correct, it might be assumed that the old anchorage of Haifa has been filled up to 
a certain extent during the last four centuries. 

A description very similar to that in the first and last sentence of this paragraph is 
given in Marino Sanudo’s famous work Secreta Fidelium Crucis of the early fourteenth 
century (quoted in ZDPV, 21, 1898, pp. 118-119): ‘Carmelus vero mons est... in 
mari tanquam longam insulam se ostendens... A parte autem septentrionis quedam 
sicca est, que per I milliare elongatur.’ To this day ‘le cap Carmel se prolonge sur 
deux kilométres dans la direction NW, par des tétes rocheuses couvertes de 4 a 5 
métres d’eau’ (F.-M. Abel: Géogr. de la Palestine, 1. Paris, 1933, p.96). The shoal 
ends in what is nowadays called the Spartan Reef, about 1800 m. off the shore north 
of Cape Carmel. This reef seems to be indicated by one of the crosses on Piri Re’- 
is’s map, while the other, if not part of the same shoal, marks the Carmel Reefs, 
which lie about a mile west-south-west of the Spartan Reef, also about 5-9 m. under 
the water (see Med. Pilot, 1V, p. 581). . 

The strange form «ie seems to be a phonetic spelling of the Arabic name (& which 
in Turkish is pronounced Ak(k)'a. On the maps of other Kitdb-i Babriye manuscripts 
the spellings «sl, lal, Lae, «<& are also found. In No. 337 the name is distorted into 
the more familiar ic (‘Aqaba). 
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but at present it is ruined. However there is there an inhabited village.*? Op. 
posite that village the Egyptians have built a tower; that tower guards the 
harbour.** But the above-mentioned harbour is small.°* The ships arriving [at 
the harbour] lie there [moored] with a small hawser (biirmece). But [if|** big 
ships [intend to arrive at Acre]** there is opposite that small harbour a smal] 


62 


53 


54 


Shown on the map just east of the ruined town of Acre and north of the river Mi-j 
‘Akye (Na‘aman, the ancient Belus). It is called Karye-i ‘Akye (Village of Acre) and 
may have been situated near the spring ‘Ayn as-Sitt or ‘Ayn al-Baqar(a) and Tall al- 
Fukhkhar which, according to some scholars, is the site of Kefar ‘Akk6 of Talmudic 
literature and of ancient Acre. (See A. Saarisalo, JPOS, 9, 1929, pp. 28-29; ibid. 10, 
1930, p. 6). On the map of manuscript No. 227 this location is called 35~!(?). 

On the maps of Piri Re’is two rocks or islets, not mentioned in the text, are marked 
opposite the mouth of the river Na‘aman. On the chart of No. T 6605 they appear 
to be somewhat larger than on the published map. Perhaps they are part of what is 
today called Foxhound Reef, though at present 4.5-6 English fathoms under the 
water (see British Admiralty Chart). On the map of manuscript No. 337 one of 
them seems to be named, but the reading is not clear. It might be possibly Cevher-i 
Afrit (Jewel of the Demon) or Cuhil (for Cihil) Afrit (Forty Demons). 

According to Piri Re’is’s map this Mamluk tower stood on the shore opposite a 
rock in the sea. The rock seems not to be the Tower of Flies referred to later on but 
the ruins or base of a tower in the Crnsaders’ eastern wall which continued south- 
wards into the sea encompassi.._ yuter Harbour on one side. (See the so-called 
Marino Sanudo plan of Acre, actually drawn by Pietro Vesconte, in N. Makhouly: 
Guide to Acre. Jerusalem, 1941, Pl. II.) Consequently, the Mamluk tower may have 
been built on or near the ruins of the Crusaders’ Turris Patriarche, just south of to- 
day's old railway station. If Piri Re’is’s map is inaccurate, the tower could be Burj 
as-Sultan, a medieval tower still standing close to the shore inside the walled city. 
The position of this would better fit the description that it guarded the harbour. In 
that case the cross and not the point on the map would mark the Crusader tower 
in the sea. 

The author may refer to the Inner Harbour indicated on the Sanudo plan and other 
medieval maps of Acre. At the beginning of the 15th century a European traveller 
still found here ‘un autre petit portellet moult bien enclos de murailles ou la mer 
vient; lequel sert 4 mettre petites fustes et serait encore legierement remis 4 point pour 
mettre gallées’. (See Rey, op. cit. [supra, n. 43], p. 462.) It was near the present Khan 
al-‘Umdan but is today filled up. Another dock or small harbour of medieval Acre 
existed south-east of today’s Khan ash-Shawarda, the Crusaders’ ‘arsena’ or ‘arsenal’, 
and is still visible on a French military map of Napoleon’s time. (See J. Prawer in 
EI, 2, 1953, p. 184 and PI. III] [Hebrew]; Makhouly, op. cit. [supra, n. 53], pp. 86-88). 
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islet; on that islet there are ruined buildings.°* Big ships enter the space be- 
tween the above-mentioned islet and the point of land and lie [at anchor there]. 
But they cast anchor towards that point of land [and] tie a thick hawser (balamar) 
to the islet, or they cast anchor on both sides. If they go near the islet [they 
find that] there are twenty spans of water [there]. If they cast anchor beyond 
the islet they should do so to the north, since that islet’ covers the ship 
which lies [at anchor there].°7 They should tie the thick hawser to the north** 
[and] cast anchor to the south in water four fathoms [deep].°° If they [wish 
to|** cast anchor near Acre [they should know that this] is a narrow place.°° 

Two miles by sea from Acre there is a shoal; above that shoal there are five 
and a half fathoms of water.°’ Apart from the above-mentioned shoal there 
is another shoal to the west-south-west. The above-mentioned shoal is one mile 
from Acre. Above the aforesaid shoal there are three fathoms of water; but 
its (the shoal’s) bottom is entirely visible.” 

Further on, at a place ten [No. 337: twelve] miles from the above-mentioned 
Acre, there is a big point of land (promontory); that point is called Re’s-i 
Beyaz [Nos. 172 and 337: Re’s-i Ebyaz] (White Cape).°* On the above- 


*’ Most probably the Turris Muscarum (Tower of Flies) of the Crusaders, al-Manara 
(Lighthouse) in Arabic, at the tip of the now ruined mole which enclosed the Outer 
Harbour on the south. 

For this way of attaching the enclitic de (in the sense of dai) also in writing to the 
preceding word compare kal‘anufi-da on p. 730, 1. 6 of the Kitdb-i Babriye. 

’ Presumably against strong winds. This sentence is not quite clear. 

To the islet? 

Today too the sea south-west of al-Man4ra is 3.5-4.0 English fathoms deep (cf. Brit- 
ish Admiralty Chart). 

Compare also Marino Sanudo’s instructions on how to sail into the narrow entrance 
of Acre Harbour and how to tie the hawsers (prodenses) to the ‘cliffs’ (ZDPV, 21, 
1898, p. 118). 

Perhaps today’s Vernon Reef, 1.5-2.0km. west of Acre, or Talbot Reef, at its northern 
tip about 2.5 km. west-south-west of Acre, both 4-6 English fathoms deep (cf. Brit- 
ish Admiralty Chart and Med. Pilot, IV, p. 577). 

* There is today a rock about a kilometre south-west of Acre and a little more than 
two English fathoms under the water (Med. Pilot, IV, p. 577). 

In view of the distances given (ten miles both from Acre and from Tyre) and of 
the proximity of the three islets (see below) this promontory could hardly be Ra’s 
al-Abyad (Ra's al-Bayada) but must be Rosh ha-Niqrah (Ra’s an-Naqira) south-west 
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mentioned point of land there is a tower.°* South-west of that tower there are 
three islets; they are low black islets.*° The southernmost of those islets is two 
miles from the shore. At the aforesaid place there is a shoal; above that shoal 
there are fifteen spans of water. Ten miles from here and also from the above- 
mentioned White Cape [No. 337 and No. 172: from Kavo Biyanko, i.e. the 
White Cape] is $dr (Tyre). Thus be it known and peace (and that is the end 
of the matter). Finis. 


64 


66 


of it, which also is brilliantly white. It is noteworthy that Marino Sanudo also men- 
tions that Caput Blancum, the White Cape, is 10 millia both from Tyre and Acre 
(ZDPV, 21, 1898, pp. 117-118). More probably, however, Piri Re’is’s description 
is inaccurate and he nevertheless refers to Ra’s al-Abyad. 

The maps of some Kitab-i Babriye manuscripts (e.g., No. 227 and No. 337) show 
the name Ak Burun (White Cape) here. On the published map and others, however, 
two capes are marked between Acre and Tyre, the southern one being called Kavo 
Dirdgo (or Ziyégo) and the northern one Kavo Kasit. The first name seems to be 
today’s Ra’s ad-D(u)raijat, a small cape about 2.5 km. south-south-west of Ra’s al- 


Abyad (see map 1:20,000 Levant, Tyre Area, sheet 16-18), but may in fact refer to 


Rosh ha-Niqrah. The other cape could only be Ra's al-Abyad. 

If the cape referred to is Rosh ha-Niqrah this may be the half-ruined small tower or 
guard-house on the highest point of the cape which was noticed by V. Guérin: Des- 
cription... de la Palestine, Galilée, Vol. 11. Paris, 1880, p. 167). The Burj an-Naqira 
(Burj al-Ghafar), though a larger building, seems to be too far away from the ‘islets’. 
Should the promontory, however, be Ra’s ul-Abyad, Piri Re’is would refer to the 
ancient watch-tower on its slope (see Guérin, op. cit., p. 176). 

Not marked on the map of the published manuscript but on the map of No. T 6605. 
Piri Re’is seems to refer to the rocks in the sea between Rosh ha-Niqrah and Akhziv 
(az-Zib). 
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MAPS 


Small dots along the coast indicate shallow water, crosses mark shoals or rocks 
below the surface of the sea, while rocks visible in the sea are shown by heavy 
points. ** As on many medieval maps and charts the indentations of the coast 
at bays and harbours and the corresponding projections of capes and promon- 
tories are much exaggerated. The maps of the Kitdb-i Babriye generally indicate 
only places which can be seen from the sea. 


Map on page 726 (PI. 29) 


i Bahriyat-i‘Aris (for Buhairat-i ‘Aris?) Lakes of [al-] ‘Arish 

2 Karye-i ‘Aris Village of [al-] ‘Arish 

3 Al- El‘afiye No. T 6605: Elafiye Name of Bedouin tribe (Bana 
'l-‘Afiya)? More likely distor- 
tion of Raphia (Rafah) 


4 Karuban Serdy (caravanserai) Probably Khan Yanis 

5 Re'si Cain (Cape of the Small Bay) Ra’s al-Marqab? (cf. Med. Pilot, 
IV, p. 586) 

6 bifiar (spring) Well on the sea-shore of Gaza? 

7 Gaz(z)e Gaza 

8 Iskilén harab Ascalon ruined 

9 Liman-i Remle No. 227: Yafe Harbour of Ramle ( Jaffa) 

10 Remle Ramle 

11 Kaysariye harab Caesarea ruined 

12 Yafe harab (Jaffa ruined) Instead of ‘San Belegrini’ (‘Atlit)? 

13 Re’s-i Kermen Cape Carmel 


Map on page 729 (PI. 30) 


14 Kaysariye harab Caesarea ruined 
15 Ydafe harab ( Jaffa ruined) Instead of ‘San Belegrini’ (‘Atlit)? 
16 Re’s-i Kermen Cape Carmel 


* Cf. Piri Re’is’s own explanation in the rhymed introduction to his book (p. 28, lines 8-11). 
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17 Liman-i Hayf No. T 6605: Liman-i Hayfe Haifa Harbour 
18 harab No.T 6605: Kal'‘a-i iskifacdr [ Haifa or Castle of Haifa] ruined 
19 ‘Akye korfezi Acre Bay 
20 Ma-i ‘Akye (River of Acre) Na‘aman River 


21 Karye-i ‘Akye 
22 burc ma‘mdr 
23 Liman-i ‘Akye 
24 ‘Akye-i kadim haraib 


25 Kavo Dirigo (Cape Dirago) 
26 Kavo Kasit (Cape Kasit) 


27 Kal‘a-i Sdr harib 


28 Liman-i Sir 


Village of Acre 

Tower inhabited (not ruined) 
Acre Harbour 

Old Acre ruined 

Ra’s ad-D(u)raijat (Rosh ha- 
Ra’s al-Abyad? Niqrah?) 
Castle of Tyre ruined 


Tyre Harbour 


A few additional places are marked on the map of manuscript No. 227, which 
seems to be an almost exact copy of Marino Sanudo’s periplus of Asia Minor, 
Syria and Egypt of the early fourteenth century (see ZDPV, 21, 1898, PI. 3). 


Piri Re’is 


Marino Sanudo 


(south of Gaza, from south to north) 


uF Y o> 56 Kavo de Laric(iy)e 


x» #2» Porto Tebu (?) 


e>  Darum 


Gulffo Derisso (or de Cape (Gulf) of al- 
Larissa) (see ZDPV, 21, ‘Arish 


1898, p. 120, n. 1) 


Berto or Borto (see also 
ZDPV, 21, 1898, p. 119, n. 8) 


Dromo 


Ancient Darém, Cru- 
saders’ Daron, Dair 
al-Balah 


(between Ascalon and Jaffa) 


os» dif Kastel Beroarde 


Castel Beroardo 


Minat al-Kal'a, an- 
cient harbour of Ash- 
. dod (Isdad) 


All the other place names on the map of No. 227 that are not marked on the 
published map are mentioned in the notes. 
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Notes on the Alalakh Tablets 


S.E. LOEWENSTAMM 


A COMPARISON OF THE ALALAKH TABLETS 
WITH THE UGARITIC DOCUMENTS 


Tue proper names contained in the recently published Alalakh Tablets’ give 
evidence of a population in which the Hurrian element was predominant. Sec- 
ond in number are names from Asia Minor’ and of west Semitic extraction, the 
latter chiefly names of kings. This proportion, which is seen equally in post- 
Hammurabian documents* and in those dating from the 15th century B.c., in- 
dicates an ethnical continuity only slightly impaired by a few Indo-Aryans in 
the documents of the 15th century.* Their presence is not surprising in a king- 
dom dependent, as Alalakh was at that time, on the Indo-Aryan dominated 
Mitanni; it is, moreover, paralleled by the Indo-Aryan names in the roughly 
contemporary el-Amarna letters. 

These facts confront us with a striking similarity between the composition of 
the population of Alalakh and that of Ugarit,° as known from documents of 
the 14th and 13th centuries B.c. In these Ugaritic texts we find exactly the same 
elements, the only difference being that the western Semitic and not the Hur- 
tian element predominates. We may therefore reasonably conjecture that the 
ethnic structure of the populations both of Ugarit and Alalakh can be ex- 
plained as a result of the same migration of peoples. In Ugarit, too, we may 
assume that the historical processes leading to the union of the three main 
elements came to their conclusion not later than the beginning of the period of 
Hammurabi. 

The ethnic resemblance and local proximity between Alalakh and Ugarit 
raises the question as to what extent the documents from one kingdom are likely 
to illuminate the other. Further investigation may help us to determine how far 
the historical background of the two kingdoms is identical. 





* D. J. Wiseman: The Alalakh Tablets. London, 1953; id., Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 8, 1954, 
pp. 1-30. 

* Goetze, ibid., pp. 74-81; B. Landsberger, sbid., pp. 56, 120 ff.; A. Alt, ZDPV, 71, 1955, pp. 60-69. 
* Landsberger, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), p. 52. * Ibid., pp. 56 f., 129 f. 
* M. Noth, ZDPV, 65, 1942, p. 60 f.; Landsberger, op. cit. (supra, n.1), pp. 56, 129. 
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Of paramount interest is the question already raised of the recurrence of 
terms denoting social classes in the Alalakh texts of the 15th century and in the 
somewhat later Ugaritic texts. In an Accadian document from Ugarit a certain 
awil nami pays 20 shekels for the manumission of a slave girl, in order to 
marry her.° The term sabi namé occurs frequently in the Alalakh documents, 
In one document’ it stands for 42 sabi(meS) hu-up-Se-na and 13 maré(me)- 
haniahena, and in another document* /aptu and nami are synonymous terms. 
Obviously the term sabi nami, unqualified, is synonymous with sabi hupiu. 
Similarly the word hup$u, denoting a social class, is common to both Ugarit 
and to the Alalakh writings, In the Keret legend hpt and tnn designate the 
main, if not the only, units of the king’s army.° In the Alalakh documents the 
hupSu are referred to several times as householders,’® and once as vineyard 
owners.”* 

There is also a list of 42 hupSu where the note GUD.NU.TUK,” i.e. having 
no ox, is appended to 13 of the names. This implies that the remaining hup%u 
mentioned in the list were cattle owners. If we were to add the above-mentioned 
Ugaritic document concerning the awil nami to these documents, Mendel- 
sohn’s"* contention (based on the el-Amarna letters) that the hup’u were free- 
born, householders and landowners, would be fully confirmed. 

With reference to the parallelism between hpt and tnn mentioned above, 
Albright’s identification’ of the tnn with the Sa-na-nu or 3a-na-an-nu seems 
well founded, and one can hardly agree with Speiser,"* who repudiated this 
identification on the strength of the spelling sa-na-nu-he in one of the Alalakh 
documents. In his opinion, the variant spelling testifies that the § in the noun 
Sanannu derives from PS § and not from PS t, which would make it impossible 
to identify the Ugaritic tnn with the Sa-na-nu of Alalakh. This nicety, however, 
is not convincing. Awil $a-na-ni are also mentioned” in the Accadian texts from 
Ugarit and it is difficult to separate the tnn from the $a-na-nu in the Accadian 
text of Ugarit on the one hand, and the Sa-na-nu of Ugarit from the §a-na-nu of 





* F. Thureau-Dangin, Syria, 18, 1937, pp. 248, 253 ff. 

* Wiseman, op. cit. (supra, n.1), Catalogue No. 129; cf. No. 131 which combines in the total as 
sabi namé: 133 sabi namé 133 sabi (mes) hupSena, 3 mari (me3) haniahena. 

* I[bid., No. 136. * C.H. Gordon: Ugaritic Handbook. Roma, 1947, Keret, lines 90, 91. 
* Wiseman, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), Cat. Nos. 186, 187, 202. " [bid., No. 211. 
* Ibid., No. 136. * I. Mendelsohn, BASOR, 83, 1941, pp. 36 ff. Cf. also ibid., 140, 1955, p. 186. 
* W.F. Albright, Hebr. Union Coll. Ann., 23, 1950/1, p. 25; id., apud Wiseman, op. cit. (supra, 
n. 1), p.11, note 4. * E. A. Speiser, Journ. Amer. Or. Soc., 74, 1954, p. 21. 
* Ch. Virolleaud, Syria, 21, 1940, p. 136. 
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Alalakh on the other hand. Besides, the information on the Sa-na-nu from 
Ugarit tallies with that from Alalakh. At the time when Speiser wrote, Virol- 
leaud™’ had already stressed the fact that the tnn in an Ugaritic document were 
mentioned along with the nqdm, i.e. the shepherds. This juxtaposition is well 
understood in the light of the Alalakh tablets. In some of these documents the 
’a-na-nu are mentioned along with the SA.GAZ.** In one document we learn 
that both the Sa-na-nu and the SA.GAZ were owners of sheep.’* Further evi- 
dence is afforded by a document in which sheep and asses are mentioned (ap- 
parently as a tax paid in kind) in connection with the $a-na-nu.*” One may 
therefore state with confidence that the $a-na-nu as a class (apparently of semi- 
nomadic origin) made their livelihood by sheep-raising. 

It is, however, more difficult to ascertain from these documents the exact 
nature of the $a-na-nu’s functions in the army. One document enumerates” 
1006 sabii(me3) Sa-na-an-nu 76 GIS.GIGIR. HI.A, i.e. 1006 Sananu warriors 
and 76 charioteers. The affiliation of the 76 charioteers to the Sananu class is 
clear from a parallel text:** naphar 1006 sabi(meS) $a-na-nu ga-li-ma 0 76 
GIS.GIGIR (me3) GIS.GIGIR. HI.A a-na naphari(me$) la-a i-ru-bu, ie. a 
total of 1006 Sananu warriors altogether and 76 charioteers not entered in the 
totals. The last statement is not clear unless we assume that the charioteers be- 
longed to the Sananu class.** It is plain from these facts that only an insignificant 
minority of Sananu had anything to do with chariots, while the military function 
of the majority remains obscure. Furthermore, the Ugaritic parallelism between 
tnn and hpt indicates that the noun tnn, too, fundamentally designates a certain 
class of civilians and does not mean any specific type of military unit. Al- 
bright’s** and Speiser’s** explanation of the word as a military unit, the former 
basing his argument on Semitic and the latter on Hurrian etymology, should 
therefore be taken with some reserve. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize that the mariannu class, a class of warriors 
prominent in Canaan and Mitanni during the days of the New Egyptian 





* Ibid., p. 151. * Wiseman, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), Cat. Nos. 183, 226, 350. 
” Ibid., No. 350. * Ibid., No. 341. Cf. No. 352. * Ibid., No. 183. * Ibid., No. 226. 
* Wiseman translates Text 183 as follows: 1006 Sananu warriors, 76 of whom fight from (or are 
owners of) chariots. Text No. 226, however, proves that the 76 charioteers are not incorporated in 
the figure of 1006 Sananu. Wiseman’s translation of 76 GIS.GIGIR (me) in text 226 is 76 chariots, 
whereas a comparison of the two texts shows that the expression is an abbreviation of sabi GIS. 
GIGIR (me) and should be rendered as 76 charioteers. 

* W.F. Albright, apud Wiseman, ibid., p. 11. ** Speiser, op. cit. (supra, n. 15), p. 25. 
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Kingdom,” is also mentioned in the Ugarit and Alalakh” texts. It may be worth 
while, however, to mention that the Alalakh texts shed additional light on 
their status, and confirm the conjecture that the larger number of chariots was 
in the possession of the mariannu.** There is one text of special interest in which 
the king confers on somebody hereditary mariannuship, which also entails 
hereditary priesthood. This document is paralleled by a text from Ugarit where 
the king raises a slave to the high status of mariannu.” 

Needless to say, parallels in Ugarit and Alalakh are not confined to social 
organization. A cursory glance at the Alalakh tablets reveals the names of no 
less than four Ugaritic kings,*® namely Ammurabbi (in Alalakh Hammurabbi), 
Niqmepa, Niqmadu and Iaqarum (in Alalakh Iaqaru), of which the first two 
are also royal names in the Alalakh tablets. The resemblance between the proper 
names of the two towns provides a new key to the correct reading of proper 
names in the Accadian texts from Ugarit. In one of these texts, Virolleaud® 
identifies the name I-Si-‘ba‘alu with the biblical name >yawx, but this tran- 
scription overlooks the possibility that the name may be read I-li(m)-‘ba‘alu. 
It is precisely this latter reading which proves to be correct in the light of the 
Alalakh tablets, where the name I-li(m)-i-li(m)-ma, which is also spelled 
AN.AN.ma and AN-li(m)-AN-li(m)-ma, occurs frequently.** This alternative 
spelling proves beyond doubt that it is not possible to transcribe the name I-8i-i- 
lim-ma, and makes it virtually certain that the Ugaritic name, too, should be 
read I-li(m)-*ba‘alu. 

One comes across similar enlightening parallelisms in the language and 
style of the tablets. The Ugaritic noun 3d is generally rendered as ‘field’ (mv 
in Hebrew). This interpretation, however, is unsatisfactory in those verses where 
the word $d is parallel to kmn.** The Ugaritic noun kmn has for some time been 





** E. Meyer: Geschichte des Altertums, Il, 2nd ed. Stuttgart, 1928, p. 34. 

* Gordon, op. cit. (supra, n.9), Glossary, No. 1227. 

** Wiseman, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), Cat. Nos. 128, 131, 138, 143, 144, 149, 150. 

* Ibid., No. 15; C. Schaeffer, Syria, 31, 1954, p. 31. In the Alalakh document, too, the newly ap- 
pointed mariannu may have been a former slave, as perhaps hinted by the formula: a-na ma-ri-an-na 
ut-a3-Sar-ma, literally: freed into a mariannu. 

” Schaeffer, *bid., p. 35 f.; Wiseman, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), pp. 136, 143. 

Ch. Virolleaud, Syria, 28, 1951, p. 49 ff. 

Wiseman, op. cit, (supra, n.1), p. 137. The sign AN stands for ilum in Accadian. Attention 
should also be drawn to the Ugaritic name idrm (in Ugaritic cuneiform script). M.D. Cassuto: 
World Congress of Jewish Studies. Jerusalem, 1952, p. 138 (Hebrew) proposed the reading addir(im). 
In view of the name Id-ri-mi in the Alalakh Tablets this proposal should be abandoned. 

** Gordon, op. cit. (supra, n.9), Glossary, Nos. 989, 1918. 
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identified with the word kumanu of the Nuzu documents, as a measure. of 
area.’ As to the word 8d, Cassuto asserted that it means ‘field’ in the above 
verses too.* Gordon, on the other hand, while conceding that it is a measure 
of area on the strength of its parallelism to kmn, maintains that it differs from 
the kmn unit. Now, with the discovery of the Alalakh tablets where the words 
kumanu and Sidum appear as synonymous terms for the same measure of area, 
the question seems to be finally settled. 

The word ma-hi-zi in the Alalakh documents provides a further example of 
the importance of comparing the Alalakh and Ugarit vocabularies. The ma-hi-zi 
appear in lists of recipients of rations issued by the palace; the recipients are 
designated by their calling. Wiseman* translates the word as ‘sick’, ‘wounded’, 
but this is hardly appropriate if the position of the word in the list of craftsmen 
is considered. The ma-hi-zi should certainly be identified with the mhsm of the 
Ugarit documents, where they appear in the list of craftsmen’s guilds.*’ With 
regard to the calling of members of the ma-hi-zi guild, attention should be 
drawn to Virolleaud’s remarks on the Accadian word mahisu, which designates 
both butcher and weaver of flax. 

The names of the months hiar and pagri (pgrm in Ugarit),** are also common 
to both Ugarit and Alalakh. This subject, however, cannot be properly treated 
until a thorough study of the names of the months in both towns is made. 

A systematic comparison of the legal vocabulary in the Ugarit and Alalakh 
texts also requires special research. Here too a few remarks on the subject will 
have to suffice. Every legal Accadian text from Ugarit starts with the words iStu 
imi annim,’® ‘from this day’, and in many cases the parallel formula ana dariti, 
‘for ever’,*° appears towards the end of the text. The formula iStu Gmi(m) 
annim** occurs frequently in the Alalakh texts as well and the formula ana 
daria,** ‘for ever’, occurs at least once. The few legal texts in Ugaritic that have 
come down to us establish the Canaanite wording of these legal formulae. The 





* Wiseman, op. cit. (supra, n.1), p. 15, n. 2. * M.D. Cassuto: The Goddess Anath. 
Jerusalem, 1951, p. 89 (Hebrew). % Op. cit. (supra, n.1), p. 158. 
* Gordon, op. cit. (supra, n.9), Glossary No. 1161; Ch. Virolleaud, Syria, 21, 1940, p. 150; ébid., 
28, 1951, pp. 33 f., 170. * Ch. Virolleaud, CRAI, 1952, p. 230 f. 


® J. Nougayrol, CRAI, 1952, p. i182. 

“ Thureau-Dangin, op. cit. (supra, n. 6), pp. 248, 253; cf. J. Nougayrol, CRAI, 1952, pp. 183, 185. 
“ Wiseman, op. cit. (supra, n.1), Cat. No.8, line 29; No. 15, line 2; No. 73, line 1; No. 87, 
line 3; No. 95, line 19; No. 102, line 1; No. 104, line 1. 

© Ibid., No. 15, lines 8, 12, 24: a-na da-ri-ia. 
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formula itu imi annim appears as lym hnd in Ugaritic, and the formula ana 
dariti as ‘d ‘Im.** Corroborative evidence of the Canaanite nature of this legal 
phraseology is afforded by a comparison with its parallel in Ugaritic poetry, 
where we find the phrase: ‘nt brh p'Imh,** ‘now he fled and forever’. 

Furthermore, a glance at the common phrase oy ty) Any in biblical 
poetry will disclose that the biblical formula comes half-way between the Uga- 
ritic poetical phrase ‘nt... p'lmh and the legal formula lym hnd... ‘d ‘Im in 
our texts. Hence evidence that similar phrases were common in Canaan with 
certain variations. In contrast to the ancient formulae, the biblical formula al- 
ready appears set and petrified. The two parts, (1) 7Ny~ (2) ayy ty) follow each 
other without interruption by any text. The set nature of the phrase in Hebrew 
poetry is also felt in its use where no pretensions are made to the exact meaning 
of the ancient phrases. The phrase Oo y~Iy1 ANY AP W332 13N3K1,** for instance, 
does not necessarily mean that from this day only we shall praise the Lord (as 
though He had not been praised before); the word any appears only because 
of its close connexion with oy ty. In legal documents too these two formulae 
combined into one in the course of time, as attested by the very common 
formula o%y ty1 731 NAY ya> in the Elephantine Papyri.“* The same formula 
was subsequently used in the Greek documents from Egypt in the form of 
And Tig Eveotoons huepac Eri TOV OUUTAVTA yPOvov.*? 

The last stage in the development of this formula appears in the Gemarah. 
There Raba insists on the insertion of the formula n¥y>) 1327 warn*® in the word- 
ing of divorce documents. 

The analogy between the legal texts of Ugarit and Alalakh is not limited to 
details of style alone. We also find analogies in the types of legal documents. 
However, the small number of legal documents from Ugarit so far published 
compels us to defer analysis and to content ourselves with Nougayrol’s*® state- 
ment that the legal phrase ‘ana pani X Sarri, ‘before the king so and so’, found 
in Alalakh documents,” appears likewise in the Ugaritic texts. 





* Ch. Virolleaud, CRAI, 1952, p. 231. 

“ Gordon, op. cit. (supra, n.9), 1 Aqht, lines 154, 161. Cf. lines 167, 168. * Psalms cxv, 18. 
“ The formula occurs with slight variations. Compare, for instance, the formula in E. G. Kraeling: 
The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri. New Haven, 1953: ody ty mit xnwin (Papyrus 7, 1. 4). 
ody ty) m2 RY 19 (Papyrus 3, |. 11). 

“ L. Blau: Festschrift zu H. Cohens siebzigstem Geburtstage. Berlin, 1912, p. 218. 


* Bab. Talmud, Gittin, 85b. “ J. Nougayrol, CRAI, 1952, p. 153. 
© Wiseman, op. cit. (supra, n.1), p. 17. 
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LEGAL DOCUMENTS FROM ALALAKH 


Among the Alalakh documents two legal texts from the period of Ham- 
murabi stand out. They are records of lawsuits conducted in the presence of 
the king. Wiseman’s translation of these documents is not sufficiently clear on 
all points. The first®* of these documents deals with a case in which a woman 
by the name of Bittatti claimed a share of part of the property of her brother 
Abban. After each side has presented its case, the record goes on as follows:*? 
is-sa-ab-tu a-na ma-har Ni-iq-mi-e-pa Sarrim i-ru-bu-ma (m) A-bi-a-du ki-ma 
(f) Bi-it-ta-at-ti i-na bitim zi-it-tam i-Su-a $i-bu-us-si ma-har Ni-iq-mi-e-pa Sarrim 
iq-bi-ma um-ma Sar-rum-ma i-na bitim(tim) (m) Ab-ba-an bitam $a i-ra-am-mu 
li-is-sti-tiq-ma li-il-gi bitam sa i-zi-ir-ru (f) Bi-it-ta-at-ti li-il-qi an-ni-tam Sar-rum 
iq-bi-ma. Wiseman translates: “The matter was taken up (legally) and before 
Niqmepa the king they went. Abiadu testified that Bittatti had a share in the 
bequeathed property. His witness before Niqmepa the king spoke: “Thus (says) 
the king, ‘From the property let Abban choose and take the part he prefers and 
the part which he does not like let Bittatti take.’ ” The king spoke (gave judg- 
ment) accordingly.’ This translation makes it appear that the witness of a wit- 
ness pronounced the verdict, which the king afterwards upheld. No such pro- 
cedure is known in the history of law. The correct translation should read: 
‘They took the matter up (legally),°* and before Niqmepa the king they went. 
Abiadu testified (literally: ‘told as his testimony’) before Niqmepa the king™ 
that Bittatti had a share in the house (or landed property).°° Thus (said) the 
king, “Let Abban choose and take the house (or landed property) he prefers 
and the house (or landed property) which he does not like let Bittatti take.” 
Thus spoke the king.’** The structure of the record is logical and clear. It opens 
by presenting the quarrel of the litigants, adds that the case was brought before 
the king, brings in the testimony which confirms the complaint of one of the 
parties, and finally the king’s verdict, based on the witness’ testimony, is pro- 
nounced. 





" Ibid., Cat. No. 7. ® Ibid., lines 12-24. 
* Compare the formula issabtu with Cat. No. 112, line 5: it-ti-ka a-na pa-ni Sarri di-nam is-sa-bat: 
‘he took the matter (legally) up with you before the king’. Issabtu should be interpreted as perfect 
(or Gt) of sabatu, and not as N. 

* For the construction of object sentences after kima, cf. W. von Soden: Grundriss der akkadischen 
Grammatik. Rom, 1952, paragraph 177. 

* Cf. E. Y.Kutscher, Journ. Amer. Or. Soc., 74, 1954, p. 234f. 

* In the Mari documents, too, a sentence starting with annitam marks the end of a quotation. Com. 
pare, for instance, Archives Royales de Mari, Il. Paris, 1950, No. 82, line 24; III, No. 38, line 23. 
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There is another record*’ with a similar structure, as may be seen from the 
following extract from this document:** V me-tim kaspam [§]a a-li . . . i-na(al) 
A-i-ir-ra-Se (KI) [ni-i}d-di iz-zab-tu a-na ma-har Ia-ri-im-li-im Sarrim i-ru-bu- 
ma. ki-ma V me-tim kaspum i-na (al) A-i-ir-ra-Se (KI) la na-du-t $i-bu-Su-nu 
iq-bu-4. Wiseman renders the text as follows: ‘(this) 500 (shekels) of silver 
which ... we had then deposited in AirraSe (but) they have taken (it). They 
came as litigants before Iarimlim the king. That the 500 (shekels) of silver 
were not deposited in AirraSe their witnesses stated’. Only the translation of the 
formula izzabtu ana mahar Iarimlim Sarrim irubima in the above text requires 
correction, in view of its obvious identity with the formula issabtu ana mahar 
Niqmepa Sarrim irubima. The translation should therefore read: “They took the 
matter up (legally) and came (as litigants) before Iarimlim the king’, and not 
‘but they have taken (it). They came as litigants before Iarimlim the king.’ 

From the standpoint of the history of the King’s Law, Text No. 17 from the 
15th century B.c. is of special interest. Here too there is a flaw in Wiseman’s 
rendering, and the document should be read in the light of Landsberger’s’® 
corrected translation. The contents in brief are as follows: S. had asked for the 
hand® of A’s daughter (for his son)" and he made the betrothal payment in 
accordance with the edict of Aleppo. Subsequently A. turned into an evil-doer 
(bél-masikti) and was put to death and his property was confiscated by the 
king (literally: came to the palace). S. demands from the king the return of the 
betrothal payment and gets it. 

It is difficult to guess the crime for which A. was put to death. Nevertheless, 
it is worth drawing attention to the Idrimi inscription, where the word masik- 





oT 


Wiseman, Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 8, 1954, p. 1 f. Cat. No. 455, lines 21-24. 

* Ibid., lines 21-27. 

” Landsberger, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), note 129; cf. also Speiser, op. cit. (supra, n. 15), p. 23. 

” Attention should also be drawn to the use of the verb Salu in this document, which indicates ‘to 
ask for the hand of a woman’, and cf. Elephantine Papyri youn? qword yan ndbxwy qa) by mene 7x 
ynax> NNR Any ‘I have come to thy house and asked of thee the woman Yehoyishma (by name) thy 
sister in marriage’. (Kraeling, op. cit. [supra, n. 46], Papyrus 7, line 3). The use of the verb >xz 
is also attested by the biblical phrase 0°v3 Pua dew (2 Chron. xi, 23). It is true that most 
scholars follow in Perles’ footsteps and correct the text to read 0°72 ond Rw», but the Alalakh and 
Elephantine texts clearly disprove this emendation. Compare too supra, p. 222, on the history 
of the formula 0>y ty) 31 xnv ym and the examples of recurrences of legal formulae of the docu- 
ments of Alalakh in the Elephantine papyri, pointed out in the author's article in BIES, 20, 1956, 
p. 15, n. 14 (Hebrew); see also Kutscher, op. cit. (supra, n.55), on the origin of the legal terms 
in documents found in Hellenistic Egypt. 

* E.GI.A. Su, i.e. kallattu3u, and cf. Codex Hammurabi, paragraph 166. 
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tum stands for political upheavals which compelled Idtimi to flee from the 
country. This yields material on which to base the conjecture that A. too had 
been involved in a rebellion against the kingdom for which he was put to death, 
and the king, in compliance with the law, confiscated his property, but had to 
pay off the dead man’s debts. The same law was practised in Israel, as the story 
of Naboth testifies. The king, desiring to take possession of Naboth’s prop- 
erty, put up false witnesses to accuse Naboth of blaspheming God and the 


king,” and had him stoned to death. 


© 1 Kings, xxi. * Tbid., xxi, 10. 
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(7) BARRICOT 

Définition 
Les vases dont il est question ici ont été longtemps désignés sous le terme de 
vase-oiseau (bird-vase) ;° depuis peu de temps, l’usage se répand de considérer 
cette forme comme une baratte (churn).*‘ 

L’appellation de barricot, qui désigne un vase similaire utilisé naguére dans 
l'Ouest de la France, nous parait préférable en ce qu'elle ne préjuge pas de 
l'usage de ce type de récipient. 

Il s'agit d’un vase fusiforme, dont une des extrémités est aplatie; un goulot, 
dont la partie médiane est renflée, est fixé au milieu de la panse; chaque 
extrémité est munie d’une anse, ce qui permet de le suspendre. Le bord du 
goulot est légérement évasé, avec une lévre arrondie. Les anses sont le plus 
souvent assez développées, épaisses et de profil triangulaire, une anse fixée 
a une extrémité aplatie (non figurée) porte deux indentations sur l’aréte. 

Cet ustensile a fort bien pu servir 4 faire du beurre, mais cela n’est certaine- 
ment pas son seul usage, comme I'a fait remarquer M. Jean Perrot; en Saintonge, 
il servait 4 la préparation du vinaigre, et c'est une forme parfaitement adaptée 
a la conservation des liquides fermentés et de tout autre breuvage. 





* Suite du JEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 163-179. 

* A. Mallon, R. Koeppel & R. Neuville: Teleilat Ghassul, 1. Rome, 1934, pp. 107-110 et PI. 50; 
Ruth B. K. Amiran: Two Notes on the Repertoire of the Chalcolithic Pottery of Palestine, BASOR, 
130, 1953, pp. 11-14; M. Dothan: High Loop-handled Cups and the Early Relations between Meso- 
potamia, Egypt and Palestine, PEQ, 1953, pp. 132-137. 

* J. Kaplan: Two Chalcolithic Vessels from Palestine, PEQ, 1954, pp. 97-100; J. Perrot, JEJ, 5, 1955, 
p. 82, Pl. 20-23 et note 9. 
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Variétés 

On connait deux espéces de barricots: 

a) 4 petit goulot. La forme générale est élancée; la pate, assez grossiére, 
est bien cuite; les parois sont minces et les surfaces soigneusement lissées. 
D'aprés la taille, on peut distinguer deux groupes: (1) espéce normale: trés 
abondante, longueur moyenne: Om60: Fig. 9, 7-8 (p. 178); (2) espéce naines 
entre Om10 et Om40 de long, assez rare: Fig. 9, 9-12. 

b) 4 grand goulot. La forme générale est trapue; le vase est généralement 
faconné dans une pate grossiére blanchatre; les parois sont épaisses. 

Un goulot de cette catégorie présente de petites oreillettes perforées. Peut- 
étre cette variété est-elle réellement une baratte: Fig. 10, 1-4. 


Décoration 
Seule la peinture intervient dans la décoration qui est trés uniforme. 
Pour le ‘ype a, il y a invariablement une bande peinte au bord, une autre 
4 la base du goulot et deux bandes paralléles de chaque cété du goulot a la 
partie supérieure du vase. 
Sur le type b, une trés large bande dessine un cercle autour de la base du 
goulot; souvent, les bandes sont si larges qu’elles font comme une couverte 


uniforme sur le récipient. 
(8) VASES A PIED 
Définition 


Quelques vases sont munis d’un pied creux (footed vessels). 


Variétés 

On y reconnait deux catégories tout a fait différentes: 

a) pied court. Le pied, cylindrique ou légérement renflé, est de petite taille; 
il sert de support 4 un gobelet; il s’agit donc d'un vase a boire: Fig. 10, 5. 

b) pied élevé. Le pied est haut, de grande taille et le plus souvent fenestré 
a la base. Les ouvertures sont habituellement au nombre de quatre et ont la 
forme d’un trapéze dont la petite base se trouve en bas: Fig. 10, 8. Dans un cas, 
il semble qu’il n’y ait eu que deux ouvertures triangulaires, l'une la pointe en 
bas, l’autre la pointe dirigée vers le haut: Fig. 10, 7. 

Un rétrécissement peu prononcé marque le passage du pied a la coupe; sur 
un vase, le rétrécissement est remplacé par une bande en relief ornée sur tout le 
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pourtour de profondes impressions digitales: Fig. 10, 6. Bien qu’aucune forme 
complete n’ait été retrouvée, il est possible de se représenter les vases de ce type 
d'aprés les vases en basalte, dont ils sont la contrepartie en argile.° II s’ensuit 
que certains bords de bassins appartiennent sans doute a la partie supérieure 
d'un vase a pied, en particulier ceux du type 1c (Fig. 7, 5, p. 175). 


(9) VASES A ANSES MULTIPLES 
Définition 
Cette catégorie de vases de taille moyenne tranche nettement avec le reste de la 
poterie de Beersheba: 

1) par sa matiére premiére.La matiére employée est constituée soit d'un limon 
blanc trés pur provenant du lit du ouadi, soit d’une pate trés fine de teinte 
beige ou chamois clair. 

2) par ses formes. Le col, trés court, et généralement droit, est suivi d'un 
€paississement de la paroi. Au niveau du diamétre maximum, apparait une série 
d'oreillettes verticales et horizontales alternées: \es exemplaires complets pos- 
sédent quatre oreillettes verticales diamétralement opposées; un peu au-dessous, 
quatre oreillettes horizontales sont disposées en deux paires encadrant chacune 
une oreillette verticale; parfois les oreillettes horizontales s'allongent pour de- 
venir des oreillettes tubulaires. Le fond est en général plat; la rencontre entre 
la paroi et le fond se fait toujours par une courbe soigneusement émoussée. 


Cette classe, dont rien ne permet de déceler l’usage, fait figure de vaisselle de 
luxe dans l'ensemble étudi¢é ici. 


Variétés 

On en connait actuellement deux variantes: 

a) Type trapu. La forme générale est lenticulaire, avec une courbure plus ou 
moins prononcée de la paroi. Un exemplaire, d’aspect un peu plus fruste, a 
méme une panse carénée. C'est le type le plus courant: Fig. 11, 2-10. 

b) Type élancé. C’est un vase a épaule haute, dont la partie inférieure est 
tronconique; les oreillettes tubulaires assez longues sont la régle générale pour 
ce type qui est beaucoup plus rare: Fig. 11, 1. 





* Perrot, op. cit., pp. 78-79 et Pl. 18 B 2,5. 
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Décoration 


Exclusivement peinte, elle se limite 4 des taches de couleur rouge sur les 
oreillettes et plus rarement, une bande au bord: Fig. 11, 4,5. 


(10) DivERS 


1) Vase-cornet. Le cornet n'est représenté que par des fragments de la pattie 
inférieure qui est la plus solide. 

Trois tessons sont tout a fait caractéristiques; l'un d’entre eux est orné de 
bandes paralléles de peinture ocre rouge: Fig. 10, 9-10. 

Deux autres, de forme cylindrique, sont plus douteux; il se peut que l'un 
d’entre eux soit une base de cornet. 


2) Jarre a col tronconique. Une petite jarre intacte de Om12 de haut, assez 
étroite, a un goulot légérement tronconique avec un bord mince et fortement 
évasé; diamétre du bord: Om085: Fig. 10, 11. 

La partie supérieure d'une jarre plus grande (diamétre du bord: Om10) sy 
apparente beaucoup: Fig. 10, 12. 


3) Pot a4 oreillettes verticales. Un petit pot globulaire muni de quatre minus- 
cules oreillettes verticales 4 attaches allongées et irréguliérement disposées sur 
la panse fait figure de récipient miniature: Fig. 10, 13. 


4) Godet. Quatre petits godets, grossi¢rement fagonnés a la main, ont peut- 
étre servi 4 contenir de la poudre d’ocre pour la peinture de la poterie: Fig. 10, 
14-17. D’autres n’ont pas été figurés. 


5) Pot globulaire. La partie supérieure d'un vase globulaire a un bord évasé 
et mouluré, d’un diamétre de Om075: Fig. 10, 18. 


6) Bord a gouttiére. Le bord d'un petit pot cylindrique présente une rainure 
destinée probablement a recevoir un couvercle; la surface extérieure porte une 
couverte rouge: Fig. 10, 19. 


7) Panse carénée avec oreillette. Un fragment de vase a panse carénée, en 
terre grise fine, présente une minuscule oreillette verticale; ce vase pourrait étre 
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apparenté aux vases a anses multiples (voir p. 228) mais cela n’est pas certain, 
Fig. 10, 20. On peut en rapprocher un autre tesson a profil caréné et parois fines 
qui n'est pas reproduit ici. 


8) Tesson cylindrique. Un cylindre creux s’évasant a la base peut étre soit un 
bec, soit un goulot étroit: Fig. 10, 21. 


9) Tesson a bord mouluré. Un tesson grossi¢rement modelé a la main, en 
pate noiratre bien cuite, présente un bord mouluré avec ce qui parait étre 
l'amorce d'une anse: Fig. 10, 22. 


10) Bouchons de jarre. Des blocs de terre 4 peine cuite, de forme gros. 
si¢rement hémisphérique, ont servi de bouchons de jarre. 

On peut ajouter a cette catégorie un objet qui a vaguement la forme d'un 
anneau €pais et dont nous possédons deux fragments. II est fait de terre brune 
4 peine cuite et mélée de fibres végétales. A la partie inférieure, se trouve une 
rainure, a l’intéricur de laquelle il y a l'empreinte d'une cordelette tressée. II 
n'est pas impossible qu’il s’agisse du couvercle d'une grande jarre: Fig. 11, 11. 


11) Rigoles. Les divers éléments rassemblés sous cette rubrique ont pour 
caractére commun un fond plat avec deux bords paralléles ou légérement 
convergents. Le mieux conservé des cing présente un trou circulaire au milieu 


du fond, ce qui fait supposer qu'il a servi 4 un écoulement d'eau ou de quel- 
qu’autre fluide: Fig. 11, 12-16. 


(11) DECORATION 


Nous group@us ici les modes de décoration que leur caractére insolite n’a pas 
permis de signaler au cours des paragraphes précédents. 


1) Décor peint. a) Quelques tessons sont recouverts de minces bandes paral- 
léles; ils appartiennent peut-étre a des jarres du type IV: Fig. 11, 17-20. 

b) Plus remarquable est un fond de jarre orné de larges bandes sinueuses qui 
évoquent les replis d'un serpent: Fig. 11, 21. 

c) Un tesson a engobe blanc est orné d'un trait vertical accosté de traits 
horizontaux paralléles; l’ensemble,.de teinte rouge vif, rappelle la silhouette 
d'une feuille de fougére ou d'un cédre: Fig. 11, 22. 
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d) Sur un tesson également 4 décor rouge vif sur engobe blanc sont dessinés 
de larges traits disposés en arétes de poisson; l’engobe s’écaille trés aisément: 
Fig. 11, 23. 


2) Décor incisé ou imprimé. a) Incisions en arétes de poissons. Des séries 
d'incisions en arétes de poisson (herring-bone) apparaissent sur trois tessons: 
l'un est la base d’un col de jarre; un autre est un fragment de paroi et les 
incisions en arétes de poisson sont limitées d’un cété par deux traits horizontaux; 
le troisiéme est vraisemblablement la partie comprise entre deux ouvertures d’un 
pied creux: Fig. 12, 1-3. 

b) Incisions faites au peigne. Trois exemples sont caractéristiques: sur un 
premier tesson, un peigne a trois dents dessine des lignes droites horizontales: 
Fig. 12, 6; ailleurs, un peigne 4 quatre dents a tracé des lignes ondulées a la 
surface du tesson: Fig. 12,5; enfin, un peigne a trois dents combine sur un 
troisi¢me tesson de profonds traits droits et ondulés: Fig. 12, 4. 

c) Empreintes de vannerie. A notre connaissance, on ne peut signaler qu'un 
seul cas d’empreinte de vannerie; ce caractére apparait sur le bord d’un tesson 
qui appartient soit 4 un bassin du type 5a, soit 4 un pied creux de grande taille; 
il s'agit d’une natte en spirale (coiled mat): Fig. 12,7. 


3) Décor en relief. Sur deux tessons, une bande en relief ornée d’impressions 
digitales, au lieu de se trouver comme d’habitude sur un bord, est au milieu 
d'une paroi: Fig. 12, 8-9. 


(12) BEC-VERSOIR 


Un bec-versoir cylindrique court et oblique est fixé sous le bord de certains 
vases (spouted vessels). De tels becs apparaissent sur deux types de récipients: 
a) Petites jarres sans col soit de la série 1a (p. 169): Fig. 3, 7-8; soit de la 
série 1b (ibid.), ces derniéres parfois ornées de bandes peintes: Fig. 4, 1-3. 
b) Bassins de grande taille, appartenant 4 des groupes variés, pourvus d'un 
décor peint ou en relief: Figs. 7, 4; 8, 6 (pp.175, 176). 


(13) MODES DE PREHENSION 


En allant du plus simple au plus élaboré, on peut établir la classification 
suivante: 
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a) oreillette non perforée (unpierced ear-handle) ; 
b) oreillette perforée (perforated ear-handle) ; 
c) anse annulaire (loop-handle). 


a) Oreillette non perforée, simple pincement de la paroi. 


. en bouton (knob-handle), pastille de terre glaise, souvent aplatie au som- 


met, type rare: Fig. 12, 10-11. 


. en languette (lug-handle), de forme un peu plus allongée; le profil en est 


parfois dissymétrique, ce qui assure une meilleure prise; ce type n’est gucre 
plus fréquent que le précédent; il n’est jamais décoré pour lui-méme mais 
se trouve dans quelques cas sur le passage d'une bande horizontale de 
peinture: Fig. 12, 12-14. 


. verticale, oreillette trés courante puisqu’elle représente un tiers des appen- 


dices de préhension; elle est le plus souvent soulignée par un double pince- 
ment fait au doigt de chaque cété; de taille variable, elle est souvent affectée 
par le décor peint: Fig. 12, 15-17. 

Alors que les deux premiéres variétés figurent de préférence sur des vases 
de taille moyenne, l’oreillette verticale non perforée est fréquente sur les 
grands récipients, en particulier les jarres sans col (voir ci-dessus, p. 169). 


. 4 aréte indentée, simple variante du type précédent; elle est moins bien 


représentée: Fig. 12, 18. 

Avec ses impressions digitales sur l’aréte et sur les attaches, elle apparait 
sur les grands pithoi, souvent avec un entourage de peinture; sa taille ne 
dépasse jamais la moyenne (voir ci-dessus, p. 167). 


b) Oreillette perforée qui dérive de la précédente, soit par percement au 


moyen d’un baton dont la trace est souvent visible, soit par modelage, en 


éliminant la mince paroi qui subsistait dans les deux derniéres variétés. Les 
mémes variations se retrouvent: 


l. 


? 


a. 


en mamelon avec perforation horizontale, assez rare: Fig. 12, 19-20. 

horizontale, trés rare Avrai dire en dehors des vases 4 anses multiples (p.228), 
sur lesquels nous ne revenons pas ici. Dans la poterie commune, elle apparait 
sur des vases de taille moyenne, associée 4 des bandes peintes: Fig. 12, 21. 


. verticale, catégorie qu'il faut scinder en deux: 


a) petite, la plus répandue, le second tiers des anses. Elle est habituellement 
de forme triangulaire, mais parfois les attaches sont allongées. Environ la 
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moitié des petites oreillettes perforées porte une touche de peinture sur 
l'aréte. Quelques unes sont cernées d’un rond de peinture qui ne recouvre 
pas l’oreillette elle-méme, motif apparenté a celui qui rehaussait le type 4a: 
Fig. 12, 22-26. 
b) grande, rare. Celle-ci a les attaches trés allongées; souvent deux cupules 
faites au doigt entament l’attache inférieure. L’oreillette est parfois traversée 
par les bandes de couleur qui entourent la panse du récipient: Fig. 12, 27-28. 
4. daréte indentée, étape ultime dans |’évolution de la forme. Les quelques exem- 
plaires retrouvés sont de grande taille; les échancrures sont profondes; l'un 
d'entre eux est entouré d'un cercle peinture. On peut supposer que, comme le 
type analogue 4a, ils appartiennent au premier type (pithos) : Fig. 12, 29-30. 


c) Anse annulaire, trés rare si l'on ne tient pas compte des anses du barricot. 
Elle se distingue du type b 3B, dont elle dérive sans doute, par son attache courte 
et arrondie et sa large ouverture qui provoque un renfoncement de la paroi du 


vase. Aucune ne semble décorée: Fig. 12, 31. 


(14) FONDS 


a) Fond plat. La grande majorité des fonds appartient 4 cette catégorie. La 
rencontre entre la paroi et la base se fait par un angle obtus, parfois avec un 
léger élargissement: Fig. 13, 1-8. C'est 4 peu prés seulement dans les vases a 
anses multiples que cet angle est émoussé. 
Il n'y a guére que quelques anomalies a signaler: 
|. Fonds a parois presque verticales, a base parfois irréguliére: 5 exemples: 
Fig. 13, 9-13. 
. Fonds épais a diamétre réduit: 3 exemples: Fig. 13, 14-16. 
3. Fonds trés minces appartenant a des vases globulaires: 2 exemples: Fig. 13, 
17-18. 
4. Fonds a4 bourrelet prononcé: 2 exemples: Fig. 13, 19. 
5. Fond légérement concave, si irrégulier qu’il s'agit sans doute d’une malfor- 


rh 


mation: Fig. 13, 20. 

Dans aucun des cas précédents, il n’est possible de relier une de ces particu- 
larités A des formes définies antérieurement. 
b) Fond pointu. Deux fonds ont la forme d’une ogive 4 bout émoussé; ils 
appartiennent 4 de grands vases dont la forme nous échappe: Fig. 13, 21-22. 
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Cette analyse un peu schématique de la poterie chalcolithique de Beersheba 
servira de base aux études ultérieures sur ce matériel. L’étude stratigraphique 
permettra de se rendre compte s‘il est possible de lier certains types 4 un des 
niveaux définis sur les sites fouillés. Si de telles relations existent, elles mettront 
en lumiére une évolution dans la céramique que l’on pourra mettre en paralléle 
avec l’évolution architecturale. S'il n’est pas possible d’y distinguer plusieurs 
phases, l"homogénéité de la civilisation de Beersheba s’en trouvera renforcée. 
Une fois ces points établis et alors seulement, on pourra tenter une étude 
comparative avec d’autres ensembles céramiques déji connus en Palestine. Ce 
dernier travail permettra sans doute de préciser la chronologie relative de la 
civilisation de Beersheba et des sites apparentés, apportant ainsi de nouveaux 
cléments au probléme tant débattu de la chronologie de Teleilat Ghassoul. 
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A Fragment of an Ornamental Relief 
from Kfar Bar‘am* 


RUTH B.K. AMIRAN 


Tue fragment under discussion (PI. 31A) was first discovered in 1928 by 
E. L. Sukenik amongst the many building stones lying on the surface of the 
synagogue in the centre of the village. Kohl and Watzinger’ in their survey had 
not encountered this stone. Sukenik considered the representations within the 
winding meanders to be signs of the zodiac.? He proposed a restoration of the 
whole relief and quoted as parallel the representation of the zodiac in the mosaic 
pavement of the synagogue at Beth Alpha which he was excavating at the time. 
In his article on the Hebrew agricultural calendar, S. Yeivin accepted this inter- 
pretation and proposed certain changes in the order of the symbols of the 
months.’ He also published for the first time in that paper a second fragment of 
the relief, decorated in a similar style. This fragment too was found by Sukenik 
built into the wall of one of the houses in the village (PI. 31B). 

The transfer of this fragment to the museum of the Department of Antiq- 
uities (Inventory No. 50.599) and its preparation for exhibition led to a 
reconsideration of the ornamentation and architectural purpose.‘ 

The nature of the ornamentation. Logic obliges us to examine first of all the 
reconstruction of the images enclosed within the meander as proposed by Su- 
kenik and accepted by Yeivin, and only then may we proceed to the problem of 
the general interpretation and reconstruction of the whole. 








* Published in Hebrew in Eretz Israel, 3, 1954, pp. 178-181. 

" H. Kohl & C. Watzinger: Antike Synagogen in Galilaea. Leipzig, 1916, especially chapter III. 

* E_L. Sukenik: The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha. Jerusalem, 1932, pp. 51-52; Fig. 50 & Pl. 7b 
(Hebrew). 

* §. Yeivin, BJPES, 3, 1936, pp. 117-121 (Hebrew). 

* The author wishes to thank the Director of the Department of Antiquities for permission to 
publish this stone; Mrs. H. Bieberkraut for the photographs and Mr. A.Hiram for the drawings; 
the Department of Archaeology of the Hebrew University for the photograph of the second fragment 
from Kfar Bar‘am, and the University of Princeton for permission to reproduce the Inkhil relief; the 
late Prof. A. Reifenberg was good enough to give the author a photograph of the Nave lintel. 
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(a) In the bust represented in the panel on the extreme left Sukenik saw 
the image of a woman seen from the back, her head turned to the left and seen 
in profile. Although this image is much weathered, we still may see that the 
bust is en face and is dressed in a robe fastened on the left shoulder. The hair 
descends in the front, and it is difficult to say with certainty whether it be the 
bust of a man or a woman. There seems to be some similarity between this bust 
and the one found among the ruins of the theatre at Si‘ in the Hauran.* 

(b) The animal represented in the lower right-hand panel is not a centaur 
but a deer with short horns with its head turned backwards. There is no trace 
of a bow or arrow in this image; we can therefore hardly assume that it is the 
sign of the archer. 

(c) The two other beasts, that in the lower left-hand panel and that in the 
upper right-hand panel, seem somewhat similar, but they have been damaged 
to such an extent that their nature cannot be established with any certainty. 
The better preserved one seems to be a goat with its udder full of milk. 

(d) The fact that at its left end the meander encloses two panels shows 
that the ornament ends there; this invalidates Sukenik’s assumption that it is 
the middle one of the three stones of the relief. The meander is in general a 
kind of ornament that repeats itself monotonously from beginning to end, and 
it is dificult to assume that it underwent such changes in the middle as appear 
in Sukenik’s reconstruction. Even if the relief extended over several stones, the 
fragment preserved is part of the one on the extreme left. 

These details in themselves suffice to invalidate the idea of the zodiac. The 
conclusive argument against it is, however, that the zodiac always appears in the 
form of a circle. The zodiac in Jewish art is a borrowed motif and there are 
no historical grounds for assuming that it underwent an independent develop- 
ment in Jewish architecture within the short period of the construction of the 
early group of synagogues (end of the second into the third century A.p.). All 
the examples quoted by Fr. Cumont from the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine 
periods® show the zodiac as a circle, even in monuments which by their very 
nature are not circular or which do not lend themselves to a division of their 
surfaces into circular patterns. Two of the examples quoted by Cumont are 





* H.C. Butler, ed.: Syria. Publication of the Princeton University Archaeological Expedition to Syria 
in 1904-1905 and 1909. Leyden, 1930 (henceforth referred to as PPUAES), Il, A, 6, p. 384, Fig. 331. 


* Fr. Cumont in Daremberg-Saglio: Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines. Paris, n.d., s.v. 
Zodiacus, 
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particularly instructive: in one of them (Fig. 7598) the god Pan is shown play- 
ing his pipe encircled by the zodiac; the second (Fig. 7599) is the front of a 
sarcophagus in the centre of which are represented the images of the two de- 
ceased encircled by a zodiac. A classic example of the zodiac appears in a 
complicated composition from Khirbet et-Tannur (one half of this relief has 
been found only lately). In this is represented a Nike holding on her head the 
bust of a city goddess, encircled (the bust only) by a zodiac.’ The excavator 
assigns this relief to the period of Trajan. 

The use of the zodiac as an element in the ornament of the mosaic pavements 
of the later synagogues in very common (Beth Alpha, Na‘aran, Isfiya). It 
always appears as a circle in the centre of the pavement. This fact too proves— 
in spite of the late date of these representations—that the motif is always round 
in shape which all goes to show that the relief under discussion does not repre- 
sent the zodiac, and as long as we cannot explain it as anything else we should 
consider it as purely ornamental. 

We arrive at the same conclusion by another method if we consider parallel 
ornaments. The style of the early synagogues is inseparable from Roman archi- 
tectural style as it appears in the second and third centuries of our era in the 
Hauran and southern Syria. Most of its elements, whether architectural or orna- 
mental, are taken from this area, either as single details or as whole composi- 
tions. The origin of our relief can be traced to the same source. The Hauran 
and southern Syria were surveyed by two American expeditions at the turn 
of this century. Their publications* provide a whole series of parallels to our 
ornament. The map (Fig. 1) shows that amongst the numerous ruins in this 
area the motif here considered, i.e. the meander, containing human faces, 
leaves, rosettes, shells, beasts, etc., appears on examples from three centres. 
This division into three groups has been made for convenience, but we shall 
also find that it contributes to an understanding of the variations in the orna- 
ment. These centres are: (a) Bostra and its vicinity, (b) Canatha, (c) some 
ruins north of Edrei, especially Inkhil and its vicinity. 

In Bostra itself several architectural fragments have been found decorated 
with this motif. These include the remains of the Great Temple’ and the 





* N. Glueck, BASOR, 67, 1937, pp. 13-14; ibid., 126, 1952, pp. 5-10. 

* PPUAES (cf. supra, n.5) and H.C. Butler, ed.: Publications of an American Archaeological 
Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900. New York, 1903. 

* PPUAES, Il, A, 4, p. 250, Fig. 223. 
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(Drawn by M. Karmon) 
Fig. 1. 


Palace,"’ viz. a fragment of the meander which encloses two human heads 
facing each other or the capital of a pilaster with a meander on its base and 
various ornaments within its panels. In the building of the Jami‘ el-Mebrak" 
is a lintel decorated with a meander enclosing leaves and rosettes. Near Bostra 
we find this ornament at Khirbet Maghariba on a coffin,” and there too is 
a meander with various kinds of rosettes and human heads which have been 
deliberately spoiled by the iconoclasts. At el-Umta'iyeh"® and at Simj"* this orna- 
ment appears amongst the ruins of the temples. In and around Canatha we 
find it in all kinds of public monuments, as e.g. the temple of Zeus at Canatha,” 
in the Roman gate amongst the temples of $i’,** in the temple at Deir Smej"” 
on the borders of the city of Canatha, as well as in the magnificent temple at 
Slem”* at the northern end of the Hauran mountains on the border of the Lejja. 





" [bid., Pl. 11 (facing p. 257). " Ibid., Fig. 266. ® Ibid., Il, A, 5, p. 306. 
"* Ibid., Il, A, 2, p. 87. * Ibid., p. 108. * Ibid., Il, A, 5, pp. 346-351, Pl. 23. 
* Ibid., Ul, A, 6, p. 397, Fig. 342. ™ Ibid., Il, A, 5, pp. 352-354. * Ibid., pp. 356-359, Pl. 27. 
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All these examples resemble our relief in layout and major details; but in one 
respect they all differ. In all of them the meander is simple, i.e. it consists of 
only one line. We shall now quote examples from the third centre where the 
closest parallels are found. One of the most important monuments in the whole 
architecture of the Hauran, both as regards its form and the richness of its 
ornamentation, and especially because of its exact dating (A.D. 191), is undoubt- 
edly the Tychaeum” at es-Sanamein. Once again the decorations include a single- 
line meander within the inner architrave of the building, with its panels filled 
with leaves, rosettes and human heads. We note this ornamentation similarly 
used on a monumental tomb at ‘Atamdn.”° 

However, the nearest parallels are found on the one hand in the richly or- 
namented and big palace at Inkhil*t (see Pl. 31C), and on the other in the 
Jewish monuments of Nave** (PI. 32 A) which is quite close to Inkhil. Here we 
find a three-line meander and as far as can be ascertained from the rather in- 
distinct photograph*’ the motifs filling the panels resemble those at Kfar 
Bar'am. Butler and his associates have come to the conclusion that the Inkhil 
palace belongs to the same period as the Tychaeum of es-Sanamein, namely 
to the end of the second century A.D., because of the marked resemblance 
between the style of the two buildings and their ornamentation. 

At Nave the Jews frequently used the meander motif in the decoration of 
their synagogues and houses. Occasionally we find a simple, i.e. single-line, 
meander, and sometimes a combined one in two lines (PI. 32A). The latter 
lintel is very similar to our relief. After the deliberate destruction of eight of 
the images within its panels (probably human images) there remain only purely 
ornamental motifs such as a shell, a rosette, a rhombus and a chalice. In the 
centre of the lintel is a seven-branched candlestick, a motif very commonly 
used by the Jews of Nave. Its central branch is higher than the rest and supports 
a kind of garland. The meander on one of the synagogue lintels shows only a 
shell, all the other motifs having been obliterated.** 

From these parallels we arrive at the same conclusion as before, viz. that the 
relief under consideration is purely ornamental and not symbolic. 


’ Ibid., pp. 315-322, Figs. 287-292, Pl. 19. *° Ibid., p. 308, Fig. 280. 
" [bid., pp. 312-315, Figs. 282, 286. 
* L.A. Mayer & A. Reifenberg, BJPES, 4, 1936, pp. 1-8, Pls. 1-4 (Hebrew). 


* It was impossible to obtain a better photograph as al! the photographic records of the expedition 


have been damaged beyond repair. ** Mayer & Reifenberg, op. cit. (supra, n. 22), Pl. 4, Fig. 6. 
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It seems, however, that these parallels may lead us to a further conclusion: 
the origin of the ornament at Kfar Bar‘am is to be looked for not only in the 
style of the Roman buildings in the Hauran but in the local variant of a more 
definite region, the Inkhil-Nave area. This stylistic peculiarity suggests that 
the architect of the synagogue at Kfar Bar'am was connected with the Jewish 
community at Nave. Possibly it is the name of the donor of the Kfar Bar'am 
synagogue, Eleazar bar Yudan (whose name is mentioned in the inscription 
below the eastern window in the synagogue facade)** that appears also in a 
fragmentary form in an inscription found in the synagogue of Nave: ‘Bar 
Yudan’.** We might perhaps also assume that this Eleazar bar Yudan (we 
should note that his name at Kfar Bar'am is not preceded by the title Rabbi) 
who built the synagogue at Kfar Bar'am was an architect as well as a builder 
and that he came from one of the populous Jewish cities of Trans-Jordan.”” 

Thus two more points can be noted as regards the general problem of the 
Galilean synagogues: (a) If the connection which we have established between 
a synagogue in Galilee and between the Jewish communities in the Hauran is 
valid, then we cannot allow the view that the monumental buildings in Galilee 
included other kinds of architecture, only the synagogues being preserved 
either by accident or because of their sacred character, while the private houses 
were ruined. It seems more likely that this kind of monumental construction 
was foreign to the Jewish community of Galilee and that the construction of 
the synagogues was undertaken under the influence of Hauran Jewry who were 
in turn affected by their Gentile neighbours. (b) The fact that the motif studied 
here does not appear in the ornamentation of the other Galilean synagogues 
(apart from a simple ornament on a lintel fragment from Ramah)** shows that 
in spite of their stylistic unity the synagogues were not built to a stereotyped 
design by a single authority and the study of the architectural details and orna- 


ments of each synagogue separately might show the exact origin and the 
particular style of each of them. 


The architectural purpose of the stone from Kfar Bar'am is more evident from 
its shape than from the study of any parallel. The indentations in its back show 





~” §. Klein, ed.: Sefer ha-Yishuv, 1. Jerusalem, 1939, p.91 (Hebrew). 

* J. Braslawsky, BJPES, 4, 1936, pp. 8-12, Figs. 1-2 (Hebrew). 

* §. Klein: ‘Ever ha-Yarden ha-Yehudi. Vienna, 1928 (Hebrew). 

” I. Ben-Zvi, JPOS, 13, 1933, pp. 94-96; E.L. Sukenik: The Ancient Synagogue of el-Hammeh. 
Jerusalem, 1935, p. 77, n. 2; M. Avi-Yonah, QDAP, 10, 1942, p. 131, Pl. XXVI, 8. 











that it was apparently 
used as the lintel*® of 
one of the inner doors 
of the building. Fig. 2a 
shows the back of the 
stone with a ledge run- 
ning along its full 
width and two square 
indentations in its up- 
per part; these were ap- 
parently meant to carry 
the beams of the roof 
of one of the side aisles 
(Fig. 2c). In the ledge 
are two round holes 
(Fig. 2b) close to one 
another: a larger one 
which must have serv- 
ed as the base for a 
door socket and a sec- 
ond apparently made 
by misuse of the swing- 
ing door or by some 
kind of re-use. 
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** Sukenik considered it to be part of a frieze, cf. op. cit. (supra, n. 2). 











A New Record of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
Palestinian Campaigns* 


A. MALAMAT 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue last quarter of the seventh century B.c. is one of the most fateful periods 
in the history of the ancient Near East, and particularly in the history of Judah. 
The powerful Assyrian Empire disappeared, leaving Egypt and Babylon to 
battle for the political hegemony of the Orient. To King Josiah the disintegra- 
tion of Assyria seemed an opportune moment to reassert Judah’s political ambi- 
tions, but in the end his own kingdom was to fall victim to the new constella- 
tion of forces. 

Any discovery that sheds new light on this critical period is of great interest, 
especially when the find is a chronicle recording events year by year. The new 
documents of the Chaldean kings, recently published, unfold details of the 
dramatic happenings in the Near East of those days and thereby illuminate his- 
torical developments in Judah too.’ The new tablets were actually excavated 
some time ago, but were stored away, unknown to scholars, in the vaults of the 
British Museum. They were saved from oblivion by Mr. D. J. Wiseman, Assist- 
ant Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, who has 
now published them under the title Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626- 
556 B.C.).’ Historians as well as Assyriologists are indebted to Mr. Wiseman 
for making these very important documents available. 








x 


This paper was published in Hebrew in BIES, 20, 1956, pp. 179-187. For the convenience of the 


reader a chronological table is appended (p. 256), presenting graphically the essential ideas expressed 


here. For the chronology of the Judean kings cf. E.R. Thiele: The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebreu 
Kings. Chicago, 1951, pp. 30 f., 153-166; for the Babylonian kings cf. R, A. Parker & W.H. Dubber- 
stein: Babylonian Chronology 626 B.C.-A.D. 45. Chicazo, 1942. For the table as a whole cf. F.K. 
Kienitz: Die politische Geschichte Agyptens vom 7. bis zum 4. Jahrhundert vor der Zeitwende. Berlin, 
1953, p. 162. 

a 


The author has dealt with the history of this period in several papers summarized in his study, 


The Last Wars of the Kingdom of Judah, JNES, 9, 1950, pp. 218-227. 
* Published by The Trustees of the British Museum. London, 1956, 99 pp., 21 Plates. (Hereafter 
referred to as Wiseman.) 
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The new documents are, in chronological order: 

(a) The Chronicle of Nabopolassar, father of Nebuchadrezzar, from the 
year of his accession until the end of the third year of his reign (626-623). 

(b) Another fragment of the same Chronicle, from the 18th to the 20th year 
of Nabopolassar’s reign (608-606). 

(c) The Chronicle of Nebuchadrezzar, covering his accession year and the 
first ten years of his reign (605-595). 

(d) The Chronicle of the third year of the reign of Neriglissar (556). 

Together with the new documents Wiseman has included in his book a revi- 
sion of the Babylonian Chronicle which was originally published in 1923 by 
Gadd. This document reviews the period from the 10th to the 17th year of the 
reign of Nabopolassar (616-609).° The chronicles published to date describe 
the more important occurrences during the first thirty years of the dynasty of the 
Chaldean kings, now narrowing the gap in the continuous presentation of the 
events to only six years (622-617). We shall consider only two of the four new 
documents: the Chronicle of the years 608-606, and particularly the Chronicle 
of the years 605-595, both of which contain material bearing directly on the 
history of Palestine. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE YEARS 608-606* 


The new document is a direct continuation of Gadd’s Chronicle, hence its im- 
portance in clarifying the historical background of the battle of Megiddo, where 
Josiah met his death in an attempt to ward off Pharaoh Necho II (2 Kings xxiii, 
29; 2 Chron. xxxv, 20-23).° The last section of Gadd’s Chronicle deals with the 
events of the year 609, and records the dispatch of an Egyptian force to the 
Euphrates to aid Egypt’s Assyrian ally in its stand against the Babylonian army. 
The problem is whether the campaign of Pharaoh Necho described in the Bible 
should be identified with this expedition or with a later one. Although the first 
conjecture has been accepted by most scholars ever since Julius Lewy proposed 
it,° others, including Gadd himself, assumed that the battle of Megiddo should 
be related to a second Egyptian expedition which took place, supposedly, in 608 








* C.J. Gadd: The Fall of Nineveh. London, 1923. 

* The document is listed as B.M. 22047. For a transliteration and translation of the Chronicle see 
Wiseman, pp. 64-67; for photo, cf. tbid., PI. IV. 

® On this war cf. Malamat, JNES, 9, 1950, pp. 219-221, and especially JEJ, 1, 1950-51, pp. 154-159. 
® J. Lewy: Forschungen etc., Mitt. Vorderasiat.-Aegypt. Gesellsch., 29, 2, 1924, p. 20. 
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and is therefore without relevance to Gadd’s Chronicle.’ These scholars found 
support for their position in the ‘catch-line’ of Gadd’s Chronicle, which reads: 
‘In the [eighteenth] year [in the month of Elu}! the king of Akkad called out 
his army’ (1.76); in other words, in the year 608, to which this line refers, 
Nabopolassar again went out to battle. Gadd and others have suggested that 
the enemy whom Nabopolassar fought and whose name is missing in the tablet 
was none other than Egypt. They even predicted that if the continuation of the 
text were ever discovered it would include details of Necho’s victory over 
Josiah, who had endeavoured to oppose his march to Syria.* 

With the publication of the new Chronicle this hope proved to be without 
foundation, and those who expected additional information on the fate of the 
last remnants of Assyrian rule were likewise disappointed. The text opens in 
the 18th year of the reign of Nabopolassar with words corresponding to those 
in the ‘catch-line’ of Gadd’s Chronicle. This time, however, we have a full 
description of the events of the year 608, and it is evident that Nabopolassar 
carried out a military expedition along the Tigris to the boundary of Urartu 
(ll. 1-4). The assumption of an Egyptian-Babylonian war in 608 is proved to 
be incorrect. We have therefore no alternative but to relate the expedition of 
Necho recorded in the Bible to the Egyptian campaign explicitly reported in 
Gadd’s Chronicle, and to fix this event in the year 609. 

In his 19th year Nabopolassar was still occupied with wars in the mountain 
area of the north. The Chronicle here mentions for the first time Nebuchadrez- 
zar, the Babylonian crown prince, as assisting his father in the military opera- 
tions (1. 6). Undoubtedly the Egyptians maintained their rule over Syria during 
this period, holding a line of positions on the Euphrates, of which the city of 
Carchemish was one. Only towards the end of 607 were these positions 
threatened by the approach of the Babylonian army to the Euphrates, and its 
conquest of the city of Kimuhu on the west bank of the river. 

We may therefore conclude that the Babylonians attempted to establish them- 
selves on the west bank of the Euphrates even before the well-known battle of 





* Cf. Gadd, op. cit. (supra, n.3), pp. 15, 24; similarly, Thiele, op. cit, (supra, n.*), pp. 158-160, 
and M. B, Rowton: Jeremiah and the Death of Josiah, JNES, 10, 1951, pp. 128-130. This opinion was 
prompted inter alia by the argument that the first year of the reign of Jehoiakim began in Tishri 608 
and not before. But it is still possible to maintain the date of the battle of Megiddo as 609 without 
moving back the first regnal year of Jehoiakim, as shown by H. Tadmor: Problems in Biblical Chro- 
nology. Jerusalem, 1955, pp. 54-55 (Hebrew). 

* Cf. Gadd, op. cit. (supra, n. 3), p. 24. 
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Carchemish in 605. But this effort, which the Babylonians repeated in 606, 
failed for the moment. The unequivocal admittal of the Babylonian army’s 
failure by the author of the Chronicle is unusual and noteworthy. According to 
him, the Egyptians succeeded not only in crushing their opponents west of the 
Euphrates but also threw them back from their bases on the opposite bank. In 
connection with this section Carchemish is mentioned as the base for the enemy 
counter-attack (1. 24). It was clear that the most immediate and pressing mili- 
tary objective before the Babylonian command was the conquest of Carchemish, 
and it is with a description of this event that the next tablet opens. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE YEARS 605-5959 


Of the famous battle at Carchemish we learn from the prophecy of Jeremiah, 
chapter xlvi, and from Josephus, Antiquities, X,84-86. A more detailed account 
of the Babylonian campaign of the same year (which, however, does not mere 
tion the battle of Carchemish) is preserved by Josephus, in the name of Beros- 
sus (Contra Apionem, |, 134-138). We now have in our possession an authentic 
source for the battle of Carchemish and the events that followed in its wake, 
and we are enabled both to scrutinize the progress of these events and to exam- 
ine the veracity of the other sources. 

The Babylonian Chronicle confirms Nebuchadrezzar’s decisive victory over 
the Egyptians at Carchemish. It emphasizes, however, that complete victory 
over Hatti-land (Syria and Palestine in the Akkadian terminology of the first 
millenium) was achieved only after the Egyptians had been defeated in the 
province of Hamath, whither the remnant of their forces had retreated. The 
conquest of the city of Riblah in the ‘land of Hamath’ is undoubtedly meant, 
for Riblah, it seems, had been the headquarters of Pharaoh’s army then en- 
camped in Syria. At the time of Necho’s first Syrian campaign he commanded 
King Jehoahaz to appear before him at Riblah. It was there, apparently, that 
he assessed the Judean kingdom with a heavy tribute (2 Kings xxiii, 33). It is 
also significant that King Zedekiah and the heads of the Judean government 
were taken to this city after the destruction of the Temple to be brought to ac- 
count (2 Kings xxv, 6-7, 20-21; Jer. xxxix, 5-6; lii,9-11,27). We may therefore as- 
sume that Nebuchadrezzar likewise made his headquarters at Riblah following 
its conquest, and from there directed the war in Syria and Palestine as Wiseman 





® B. M. 21946. Cf. Wiseman, pp. 66-75; for photo. cf. sbid., Pl. V, and infra, Pl. 32 B-C. 
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has emphasized."” It is possible to conjecture that the vassal-rulers of the western 
provinces gathered there to present their tributes to the king of Babylon when 
he came to Hatti in the first and tenth years of his reign (1. 17, reverse II. 23-24). 

One of the most instructive details recorded in the Chronicle dealing with the 
first campaign of Nebuchadrezzar is of a chronological nature. From the account 
of Berossus quoted by Josephus, it is known that Nebuchadrezzar departed for 
the west as heir to the throne and was only informed during the campaign of the 
death of his father. Leaving his army he hastily returned to Babylon to ensure 
his throne. The precise chronological framework of these events is now disclos- 
ed: Nabopolassar died on the 8th of Ab 605, and on the first of Elul his son 
ascended the throne in Babylon (Il. 10-11). It follows that the battle of Car- 
chemish preceding the death of Nabopolassar took place during the third year 
of the reign of Jehoiakim, which ended only in the following month of Tishri 
(see table, p. 256). It is therefore impossible to sustain the date in Jeremiah 
xlvi, 2 which places the battle of Carchemish in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. 
On the other hand, the new scheme of dates confirms, at least chronologically, 
the tradition found in the opening of the Book of Daniel concerning the ap- 
proach of Nebuchadrezzar to Jerusalem: ‘in the third year of the reign of 
Jehoiakim’ (Dan. i, 1). 

Here we come to the crux of the matter: when did Judah actually become 
subject to Babylonia? The problem is difficult, since the relevant information 
belongs to later traditions, namely to the above verse in the Book of Daniel and 
Berossus’ statement as quoted by Josephus. Both accounts assign the subjugation 
of Judah to the first campaign of Nebuchadrezzar in 605 by recording a limited 
deportation of the Judean population.”* Yet there is no clear evidence for the 
date of the conquest of Judah either in the Bible or in the Babylonian Chronicle. 
The Bible states in general terms: ‘In his days Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, came up, and Jehoiakim became his servant three years; then he turned 
and rebelled against him.’ (2 Kings xxiv,1). The author of the Chronicle 
simply lists the successive campaigns of Nebuchadrezzar, without enumerating 
the different countries that surrendered to the king of Babylon. It is thus 





° Wiseman, p. 26. ” This, however, would be quite different had the regnal years in Judah 
begun in Nisan, Then the date of the battle of Carchemish in Jeremiah, also accepted by Josephus 
(Ant., X, 84), could be sustained and the date in Daniel contradicted; but such a reckoning would 
arouse difficulties in the chronology of Zedekiah’s reign. For other opinions concerning these dates cf. 
J.T. Nelis: Note sur la date de la sujétion de Joiaqim par Nabuchodonosor, RB, 61, 1954, pp. 387- 
391; cf. also Thiele, op. cit. (supra, n. *), pp. 159-160. * Cf. JNES, 9, 1950, p. 221. 
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possible to assign Jehoiakim’s submission to any of the years between 605 and 
601, for in each of them the Chaldean monarch marched into Hatti. In the 
winter of 601/600 Nebuchadrezzar even penetrated as far as Egypt, but the 
battle ended inconclusively, as the author of the Chronicle himself admits. It 
is a pity that he gives no further details of this campaign, which comes to us 
as a complete surprise. 

It is not impossible that the rebellion of the king of Judah is connected with 
the events of the year 601/600."* Support for this assumption may be found in 
the fact that the king of Babylon remained in his homeland the following year 
(rev. 1.8) and would have been able to meet a revolt on the part of Jehoiakim 
only with the aid of local military units (including Chaldean garrison troops). 
This is precisely the picture implied in the biblical account (2 Kings xxiv, 2; 
compare Jer. xxxv, 1 and 11). Jehoiakim (who revolted after three years) came 
under the Babylonian yoke, according to these considerations, in the year 604/3** 
and not in the year 605, as the Book of Daniel and the testimony of Berossus 
imply. This assumption, feasible in its own right, may be supported by the ac- 
count of the Chronicle of the year 604/3, to which we now turn. 


THE CONQUEST OF ASHKELON AND THE FAST OF JUDAH 
The central event of the first regnal year of Nebuchadrezzar which began 
on the Babylonian New Year, in the month of Nisan 604, as recorded in the 
Chronicle, is the campaign against Ashkelon’® and the conquest of the city in 
Kislev of the same year (approximately December 604). The text relates in 
some detail ihe capture of the king, the sack of the city and the carrying off of 
the spoil. With much pathos the Chronicle concludes: ‘he turned the city into a 
mound and heap of ruins’ (II. 18-20) .”° These words strike a note reminiscent of 





“ An interesting tradition which has not been properly appreciated is preserved by Josephus, Azt., 
X, 88; according to this, Jehoiakim’s revolt was connected with Egyptian intentions to make war 
against Babylonia. In the end (according to Josephus) Egypt did not dare carry through her plot. 
It is possible that we have here a hint of happenings recorded in the Chronicle of the year 601/600. 
* W.F. Albright, Journ. Bibl. Lit., 51, 1932, p. 90, suggested an even later date for the conquest 
of Judah. * Although the first two signs of the name are mutilated, Wiseman 
would appear to be correct in completing: Is-qi-il-lu-nu. 

* It is interesting to note that the Aeolian poet Alcaeus (born in the second half of the 7th century) 
has in one of his lyrics ‘Holy Babylon’ in one line and ‘Ascalon’ in the next (E. Diehl: Ath. Lyr. 
Graec., 1, 4, frg. 82, ll. 10-11). In view of the fragmentary state of the poem it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact connection between these two references. Another poem (frg. 50), however, in which 
Alcaeus mentions that his brother served as a mercenary in the Babylonian army, might indicate that 
he was referring to Nebuchadrezzar’s attack on Ashkelon. 
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the biblical prophecies of wrath directed at this city (Jer. xlvii, 5-7; Zeph. ii, 4-7), 

The report of the conquest of Ashkelon arouses special interest in the light 
of an Aramaic letter sent to Pharaoh by one of the rulers of Palestine. In this 
letter, which was discovered at Saqqarah, Egypt, the writer applies to the king 
of Egypt for military aid in the face of the approaching Babylonian army.” 
Albright’s suggestion that the author of this document may have been the king 
of Ashkelon now seems extremely likely on the evidence of the new Chronicle.* 
On the other hand, however, all attempts to fix the exact date of the letter have 
hitherto failed, as the military campaign of 604, with which the new Chronicle 
deals, was formerly unknown. 

The date of the conquest of Ashkelon is of the utmost significance in elucidat- 
ing the historical background to Jer. xxxvi, 9 ff. In verse 9 we read: ‘And it 
came to pass in the fifth year of Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah king of Judah, 
in the ninth month, that they proclaimed a fast before the Lord to all the people 
in Jerusalem, and to all the people that came from the cities of Judah unto 
Jerusalem.’ Several commentators have correctly connected the declaration of a 
fast with an approaching national calamity. Now the political situation becomes 
astonishingly clear. The date of the fast in Judah fell exactly at the time when 
the Babylonian army was marching against Ashkelon, since the ninth month” 
of the fifth year of Jehoiakim is identical with the month of Kislev of the first 
year of the reign of Nebuchadrezzar (see table, p. 256). Only now is it possible 
to sense the dramatic developments which took place in Jerusalem on that fast 
day as described in the Book of Jeremiah. The prophet Jeremiah, who saw in 
submission to Babylonia the only way to save the nation, commanded Baruch 
to read to the people who had gathered at the temple his message, which in- 
cluded the warning: “The king of Babylon shall certainly come and destroy this 
land, and shall cause to cease from thence man and beast’ (xxxvi, 29). The 
council of ministers assembled that same day, evidently as a result of the emer- 
gency, listened carefully to the words of warning and decided to pass the docu- 
ment on to the king. Jehoiakim, however, scorned its contents and ordered the 
scroll to be burned. 





* The author discussed this document in detail in his article, The New Aramaic Saqqarah Papyrus 
from the Time of Jeremiah, BJPES, 15, 1949, pp. 34-39 (Hebrew); cf. also JNES, 9, 1950, p. 222 f. 
* BASOR, 111, 1948, p. 26, n. 7. 

” Apparently regnal years were counted in Judah from Tishri to Tishri, while in the period under 
discussion the civil year began in the month of Nisan according to the Babylonian calendar. Proof 
that the 9th month fell in the winter may be found in the chapter itself, xxxvi, 22. 
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THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM AND THE EXILE 
OF JEHOIACHIN 
So far as the history of Israel is concerned, the ceiail of greatest importance 
is included in the events pertaining to the seventh year of the king of Babylon: 
this is no less than the remarkable information about the conquest of Jerusalem 
in the days of Jehoiachin and the appointment of a new king. We learn about 
this for the first time from an extra-biblical contemporary source. The relevant 


lines are: 


In the seventh year, the month of Kislev, the king of Akkad mustered his troops, 
marched to the Hatti-land, 

and encamped against the city of Judah (al la-a-hu-du)*° and on the second day of the 
month of Adar he seized the city and captured the king. 

He appointed there a king of his own choice (/it, heart), received its heavy tribute and 
sent (them) to Babylon (rev. Il. 11-13) ,*4 


The Chronicle's account fits the biblical story well and clarifies details hither- 
to obscure. The combination of both sources provides us with the following 
order of events: 

(a) Jehoiakim died at the end of 598, the eleventh year of his reign, since 
Jehoiachin who ruled only three months surrendered on the second of Adar, 597. 

(b) Jerusalem was captured in the seventh year of Nebuchadrezzar which 
ended only in the month of Nisan, 597. 

(c) The list of exiles which appears at the end of the Book of Jeremiah and 
according to which 3023 Jews were deported in the seventh year of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Jer. lii, 28), may denote an immediate deportation of some of the 
residents of the capital. However, the term or717? ‘Jews’ used in the passage ap- 
parently implies that the deportees were inhabitants of the provincial cities of 
Judah, who might have been carried away while Jerusalem was still under siege. 
Such an exile of the population of the Judean cities during Jehoiachin’s reign 
is actually implied in Jer. xiii, 18-19;** it has its analogy in Sennacherib’s cam- 
paign of the year 701. 





* Prof. B. Mazar has called the author's attention to the fact that the Bible too uses the term ‘city of 
Judah’ for Jerusalem once; cf. 2 Chron. xxv, 28. (Several MSS. read here, ‘City of David’, as in the 
parallel text of 2 Kings xiv, 20). 

* Following the translation in Wiseman, p. 73. 


* Cf. JNES, 9, 1950, p. 223. 
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(d) The main deportation, which included many thousands of the upper 
classes of the Judean kingdom, together with members of the royal house, was 
only implemented after some weeks had passed, in the eighth year of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (2 Kings xxiv, 12).** Nebuchadrezzar himself evidently returned to his 
capital immediately after the surrender of Jehoiachin, leaving the deportation 
to be carried out by his subordinates. There is a statement to this effect in 
2 Chron. xxxvi, 10, where we read: ‘And when the year was expired, king 
Nebuchadnezzar sent, and brought him [Jehoiachin} to Babylon, with the 
goodly vessels of the house of the Lord.. .’ 

(e) The Chronicle, in a most extraordinary manner, verifies the biblical ac- 
count of Nebuchadrezzar’s appointment of a new king, Zedekiah (2 Kings 
xxiv, 17; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 10). 


THE CHRONICLE AND THE ORACLES OF JEREMIAH 

AGAINST THE FOREIGN NATIONS 
The new Chronicle describes various international events contemporary with 
Jeremiah, and it is therefore not surprising to find traces of these events in the 
oracles of the prophet. The prophecy on the nations in chapter xxv was com- 
posed under the influence of Nebuchadrezzar’s first campaign to the west, as 
indicated by the date at its beginning (xxv, 1 and compare v. 9). The collection 
of prophecies on foreign nations at the end of the Book of Jeremiah opens with 
an oracle on the battle of Carchemish in the year 605 (chap. xlvi). This is fol- 
lowed by a prophecy on Nebuchadrezzar’s invasion of Egypt (vv. 13-26) which 
completes the historic setting of the first Babylonian campaign to the west. 
Although the Chronicle does not mention Nebuchadrezzar’s having reached the 
Egyptian border, this fact is hinted at in both Josephus (Avt., X,86) and 
Berossus (Contra Apionem, I, 137). 

With the publication of the Chronicle the historic background of at least two 
additional prophecies concerning foreign nations has apparently been discover- 
ed, neither having had a factual basis until now: (a) the oracle on Kedar and 
the kingdoms of Hazor (Jer. xlix, 28-33);** (b) the oracle on Elam (ébid., 
34-39). 





* Wiseman has already drawn attention to this point, p. 34. Josephus also recorded two successive 
deportations at that period. In the first, 3000 people were exiled, and in the second more than 10,000, 
but apparently he did not delineate the precise historical circumstances (Ant., X, 96-101). 

** Cf. Wiseman, p. 32. 
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In connection with the sixth year of Nebuchadrezzar, the winter of 599, the 
Chronicle tells of pillaging raids into the desert against the Arab tribes carried 
out by the king of Babylon from his base in Hatti (rev. Il. 9-10). The descrip- 
tion of the spoil which fell into the hands of the Babylonians is reminiscent 
of the words of the prophet on the booty which was plundered from Bnei 
Kedem (see especially Jer. xlix, 29 and 32). The oracle of doom directed at 
Elam, hitherto considered to have no historical basis, finds documentation in the 
Chronicle’s account of the ninth year of the king of Babylon (596), which 
describes his military expedition against the king of Elam (rev., ll. 17-20).” 
However, the tablet is damaged at this point and it is difficult to follow the 
details of the event. Additional support for the historical basis of the two pro- 
phecies may be found in their superscriptions, In the first oracle Nebuchadrezzar 
is mentioned directly, as in the oracle against Egypt referred to above, but in 
contrast to the remaining oracles of those chapters; the second prophecy is 
dated ‘in the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah’, which tallies exactly with the 
chronology of the Babylonian tablet (see table). 


Note: After the Hebrew version of this article was published in the Aug.-Sept. issue of 
BIES, 20, 1956, and while the English one was in the press, Father A. Vogt's note on 
the new tablets in Biblica, 37, 1956, pp. 389-399, where some of the points made above 
are suggested, came to hand. The author has also heard from his colleague, Dr. H. 
Tadmor (at present in Chicago), that he is about to publish in the forthcoming number 
of JNES a discussion of the chronological problems posed by the new documents. 


** The word Elam is mutilated in the two places where it is mentioned in the text, but it can never- 
theless be completed with great probability. 
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SYNCHRONISTIC TABLE 








Events mentioned in 
the Babylonian Chronicles 


Events mentioned in the Bible 





In Tammuz the Egyptianarmy < 
crosses the Euphrates 


Battle of Carchemish < 
Conquest of “the whole area < 
of the Hatti-country” (8th of 
Ab, death of Nabopolassar) 


Kislev, conquest of Ashkelon < 


Unsuccessful Babylonian < 
campaign against Egypt 


Kislev, raids against < 
the Arabs 
2nd of Adar, conquest of < 
Jerusalem 
Campaign against Elam < 









































































































































Regnal Regnal 
Julian year] years in years in 
beginning | Babylonia Judah 
in January | beginning | beginning 
in Nisan in Tishri 
Josiah 
Nabopolassar 31 
609 17 lehoakaz 
Jehoiakim 
608 Accession year 
18 
1 
607 
19 
2 
606 
20 
605 3 
21 
4 
60 4 Nebuchad 
rezzar 
1 
5 
603 
2 
6 
602 
3 
7 
601 
4 
8 
600 
5 
599 
6 
10 
598 
7 
11 
Jehoiachin 
597 8 Zedekiah 
1 
596 
9 
2 
595 
10 
594 . 
11 














> Battle of Megiddo (2 Kings 
xxiii, 29; 2 Chron. xxxv, 20-23) 


Oracle on Battle of Carchemish 
> (Jer. xlvi; forthe date see p.250) 
> Subjugation of Judah(Dan.i,1) 


> “Inthe fifth year of Jehoiakim... 
in the ninth month... they 
proclaimed a fast... in Jeru- 
salem” (Jer. xxxvi, 9) 


> Revolt of Jehoiakim (2Kings 


xxiv, 1)? 


Oracle on Kedar and the 
kingdoms of Hazor “which 
> Nebuchadrezzar... smote” 
(Jer. xlix, 28 ff.) 
Siege of Jerusalem and sur- 
> render of Jehoiachin (2 Kings 
xxiv, 10 ff.); Deportation of 
3023 Jews (Jer. lii., 28) 
Exile of Jehoiachin and chiefs 
of Judah (2 Kings xxiv, 12; 
2 Chron. xxxvi, 10) 
> Oracle against Elam “in the 
beginning of the reign of 
Zedekiah” (Jer. xlix, 34 ff.) 
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METEOROLOGY 


Annual Rainfall Summary 1955/1956! 


THe 1955/56 rainfall year practically 
started on 27 October 1955 and ended 
on7 May 1956. Annual amounts exceeded 
the average values in every region of this 
country. 

The first real amounts of rain (in the 
closing days of October) varied widely 
in various regions and no general state- 
ment can be made about either deficiency 
or surplus. 

The number of rainy days in November 
considerably exceeded the average; at 
some coastal stations it even amounted to 
17, a very rare number for November. 
Monthly amounts also exceeded the 
average in all regions, particularly in the 
Tel Aviv-PetahTiqvah area, which received 
250-380 mm.., i.e. four to five times the 
November average or 50-70 per cent. of 
the annual average. The 8th was the third 
day in the history of rainfall recording in 
Palestine on which a 24-hourly amount 
exceeded 200 mm., this time at three 
stations (Kafr Qasim 255 mm.).* Not 
only were monthly and daily values very 
large in this area; in short intervals of time, 
up to nine hours, amounts reached (and 
at times concentration perhaps exceeded) 





1 Cf. IEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 268-270. 


the maximum expected in this country, 
which amounts (in mm.) to 75 times 
the square root of the duration in hours.* 
On the 23rd some Judean hill stations 
received over 100 mm., also a notable 
daily quantity for this region. Many thun- 
derscorms occurred in November with 
hail and severe floods causing damage 
and casualties. 

In December 1955 the number of rainy 
days again exceeded the average. The 
coastal plain and Galilee received 200- 
300mm., and some stations in the Carmel 
area as much as 300-400 mm. Only in 
the Negev was rainfall deficient. Theabun- 
dance of rainfall in the central coastal 
plain during October-December 1955 
may best be demonstrated by the fact that 
it reached the annual average value before 
the end of December. Thunderstorms, 
hail and flooding of towns and settlements 
occurred again, and some snow fell in 
Upper Galilee on the 7th. 

In January 1956 there were no large 
deviations from the average. Monthly 
amounts exceeding 200 mm. were received 
not only at some stations in Upper Gal- 
ilee— where it is normal—but also in 
regions which normally receive less than 
this value, like the Huleh area, the Judean 
hills, the central coastal plain and even 





? On the 8th a very active squally front approached Israel with heavy rains falling ahead of it 
along the coastline of the whole country. When the very small depression passed over the 
centre of Israel between Tel Aviv and Rehovoth, the activity of the squall was concentrated in that 


area until the further advance of the depression. 


3 For further details see: Israel Meteorological Service: Monthly Weather Report, November 1955, 
Series B, No. 92/W, and K. U. Mané: A Severe Rainstorm in the Coastal Plain of Israel, JEJ, 6, 


1956, pp. 115-119. 
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the southern coastal plain. On the other 
hand there was a slight deficiency in other 
regions such as the northern coastal plain 
and the eastern Plain of Esdraelon. The 
number of rainy days was also about av- 


erage. Among other normal occurrences 


for January may be mentioned thunder- 
storms, snowfall on the mountains of 
Galilee and gales in the closing days of 
the month. 

Rains in February showed a consider- 
able deficiency both in the number of rainy 
days and in the monthly totals, which 
amounted to only 25-40 per cent. of the 
February averages. Thunderstorms and 
hail occurred again as well as cases of fog. 
Light snow was reported from Jerusalem 
on the 10th. In Upper Galilee two snowy 
days were noted. 

Rainfall totals in March exceeded the 
average in all regions, generally being 
1.5-3 times the normal values. In the 
southern coastal plain the monthly amount 
was above 100 mm., in the Judean hills 
above 150 mm.; at some stations in the 
latter region and in Upper Galilee more 
than 200 mm. was received. Thunder- 
storms and hail were mainly registered in 
the closing days of the month, when 
snowfall occurred again in Upper Gal- 
ilee. 

In April rain fell in the first half of 
the month. In most parts of the country 
rainfall was deficient, particularly in the 
northern and central coastal plain and 
in the Judean hills, where many stations 
received less than 10 mm. In the plains 
rainfall was almost adequate, while at 
some stations in the southern coastal 
plain and Negev relatively large amounts 
were recorded (Sa‘ad 55 mm.; Shoval 
39 mm.). 
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In May rain occurred in the first week 
only. There was an almost general excess, 
in some of the stations a relatively large 
one. 

To sum up the 1955/56 rainfall year, 
it may be said that the annual rainfall 
expressed as a percentage of the average 
for the period 1921-1950 was 105-120 
in the Plain of Esdraelon and Lower 
Galilee, 110-125 in the northern coastal 
region, 110-140 in the Harod-Beth Shan, 
Huleh and Central Jordan valleys and in 
the Negev, 110-150 in the Carmel range, 
115-130 in the Sharon and Upper 
Galilee, 140-170 in the Tel Aviv area 
and southern coastal plain, and 150-170 
in the Judean hills. An especially notable 
feature of the winter was the large num- 
ber of thunderstorms. 


(Communicated by J. Katsnelson, 
Israel Meteorological Service) 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Tell Gath 


Tell Gath, formerly Tell Sheikh el-‘Areini, 
now usually identified with Gath of the 
Philistines, is situated 14 km. west of 
Beth Guvrin on the road from there to 
Ashkelon. The tell covers an area of about 
200 dunams, with a fortified summit 
about 3 dunams in area in the centre; 
the summit rises almost 30 m. above its 
surroundings. 

The first campaign of excavation on 
the site was undertaken in June-Septem- 
ber 1956 by the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, assisted by the Ministry of Labour 
and the Lachish Development Authority 
of the Jewish Agency. The work was 
directed by Mr. S. Yeivin, Director of the 
Department, and in his absence by Mr. 
S. Levy. 
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(1) On the summit of the tell (excava- 
ted by Messrs. S. Gutman and M. Vieyra) 
a late cemetery had to a great extent 
destroyed the upper level of the tell. Un- 
derneath the late graves was an occupation 
level of the Persian period (mostly grain 
silos built of mud-brick). Below them 
were foundations of houses belonging to 
the period of the Judean monarchy (Iron 
Age I1). The finds from this area include 
a number of jar-handles with a /amelekh 
stamp, some figurines, pottery and bone 
objects. 

(2) In the southern peripheral area 
Mr. S. Levy uncovered the remains of a 
settlement dating from the end of the 
Chalcolithic and the beginning of the 
Early Bronze Age (c. 3200-2500 B. c.). 
Seven layers of occupation were distin- 
guished. The foundations of houses made 
of sun-dried mud-brick were fairly well 
preserved in the topmost level. The floor 
of almost every level is divided from the 
next by a burnt layer. On these floors 
were found scattered pottery and stone ob- 
jects. One of the upper levels contained 
a peculiar structure, consisting of a room 
with a raised circle in the centre, made 
of stones and beaten earth. The inner 
wall of the room opposite this circle is 
also rounded and closes off the floor which 
is raised to form a kind of platform made 
of rhomboid bricks. In other rooms 
numerous hearths were found, some con- 
taining grains, pottery, flint implements, 
bones and even the remains of wooden 
beams. 

(3) On the western slopes of the tell, 
remains of fortifications of the period of 
the United Monarchy (King Solomon) 
were uncovered by Mrs. Orah Negbi. To 
judge from the sample excavated, the 


entire tell was encircled by a glacis, built 
mainly of beaten earth covered with large 
plaques of clay about one metre or more in 
length. On top of the glacis stood a strong 
wall of oven-fired bricks, of which the 
lower courses are well preserved. This wall 
was strengthened by towers. Superimpos- 
ed on this wall were found the remains of 
another one, which may be dated to the 
period of the Judean monarchy. This 
seems to have been a casemate wall, 
with its lower courses of stone and its 
upper courses of mud-brick. 


(Communicated by the Department of Antiquities) 


Jaffa 
The second campaign of the Department 
of Education and Culture of the Tel Aviv 
Municipality, in collaboration with the 
Department of Antiquities, was under- 
taken on this site from April to June 1956, 
under the direction of Mr. J. Kaplan. The 
strata discovered were, from top to bot- 
tom: 
(A) Byzantine—evidenced by some frag- 
ments of mosaic pavement among the 
foundations of Arab houses. 
(B) Hellenistic—the first regular level. 
It contained a casemated edifice, together 
with potsherds, clay figurines, ostraca and 
bronze coins. 
(C) Persian (first half of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c.). A wall, 12 m. long and 2.5 m. 
wide, well built of ashlar headers, was 
found. The pottery in this level included 
Phoenician and Attic imports. 
(D) Early to Middle Iron—this level was 
much disturbed by later foundations. The 
finds were mostly floors, also ash pits 
and a ramp. 
(E) Late Bronze. This was the most in- 
teresting stratum, and it was divided into 
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three phases. The topmost (level IV) 
contained (below a burnt level and debris) 
a road, 18 m. long and 4 m. wide, running 
between two walls of sun-dried brick on 
rubble foundations. The road led to the 
sill of the town gate, built of big stones. 
Near it was found a bronze door-hinge, 
32 cm. long and weighing 30 kg. Its 
inner width (20 cm.) was made to contain 
the wooden panel of a gate, which was 
kept in place by bronze nails. The Vth 
level below this contained the lower part 
of a tower. In level VI were parts of the 
stone gateposts belonging to the town 
gate, as well as entrance walls and the 
pavement of a road leading to the gate; 
it is interesting to note that the line of 
this road corresponded exactly to that of 
the road in level IV, two metres above. 
In this level was found a fragment of a 
hieroglyphic inscription of a Pharaoh 
of the 18th or 19th dynasty. The ramp 
leading to the gate was of beaten earth, 
8 m. long, and the slope paved with rub- 
ble. The pottery of the three Late Bronze 
Age levels was both locally-made and im- 
ported; other finds included numerous 
scarabs and faience fragments. 
(Communicated by J. Kaplan) 


Caesarea 

In July 1956 an expedition of the De- 
partment of Archaeology of the He- 
brew University excavated a site on behalf 
of the Louis M. Rabinowitz Fund for 
the Excavation of Ancient Synagogues. 
The work was directed by Mr. M. Avi- 
Yonah, assisted by Mr. A. Negev, grad- 
uate student. 

The site is situated near the sea-shore, 
north of the Crusader town, at a spot 
where a capital carved with a seven-branch- 


ed candlestick (menorah) was found some 
time ago. Shortly before the end of the 
British Mandate in 1948, the Department 
of Antiquities made a small trial sound- 
ing, directed by Mr. J. Ory, the results of 
which were published by the late Profes- 
sors E. L. Sukenik and M. Schwabe. 

The aim of the present excavation was 
to establish the character of these remains 
and their period. Some 600 sq. m. were 
excavated to a maximum depth of seven 
metres, at which depth virgin soil (sand 
and sandstone) was reached. 

At the bottom of the excavation Hel- 
lenistic and Persian foundations and 
pottery were found, belonging to the 
Tower of Straton which preceded Caesarea 
on this site. 

Above these remains appeared the 
broad foundations (with walls up to 
1.2 m. thick) of a big public building of 
the Herodian period, together with a large 
number of xrra sigillata fragments and 
coins of Augustus and his successors. 

The Herodian foundations were over- 
laid by poorer work of the second and 
third centuries A.D., accompanied by 
imitation serra sigillata of various local 
and eastern makes. 

At the beginning of the fourth century 
A.D. a public building was erected on 
these foundations, 15 m. long and (as 
far as has been excavated) 8 m. broad, 
divided by walls running from east to west 
into a nave and one or two aisles. The 
numerous architectural fragments of this 
building include marble columns (one of 
them inscribed in Greek: ‘The gift of 
Theodorus, the son of Olympus, for the 
salvation of his daughter Matrona’), 
marble Corinthian capitals, two of which 
bear the sign of the menorah, one in relief 
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and one incised, and a third with mono- 
gram marks upon it, probably the names 
of the donors. The columns and capitals 
are of two sizes, their respective dia- 
meters being 50 and 25 cm., which seems 
to indicate a gallery over the aisles. On 
both the east and the west side of the 
building ran plaster water channels, in 
one of which was found a piece of flanged 
pottery piping 4.5 m. long, consisting of 
pipes 3.8 cm. in diameter and 28 cm. 
long. Smaller finds include small columns 
(of an ark?) in marble, a slab carved with 
a menorah, fragments of a chancel screen, 
fragments of marble inlays and of a dec- 
orated roof, etc. 

In the sixth century the foundations 
of this building were covered by those of 
a hall, 112.6 m., paved with white and 
coloured mosaic, with an inlaid inscrip- 
tion in Greek :‘Beryllus archis(ynagogus?) 
and administrator, son of Iutos, made the 
pavement work of the triclinium out 
of his own money’. The style of this 
lettering belongs to the sixth century. 
Adjoining the hall was another room, 
and in its centre a circle half a metre in 
diameter paved in stone, surrounded by 
coloured mosaics. This building was 
destroyed by fire (the mosaic was dis- 
coloured and pieces of sulphur were 
found on the pavement). 

At the beginning of the Arab period 
the pavements were repaired with a cover- 
ing of marble fragments, separated from 
the mosaics by a mere 2.5 cm. of plaster. 
In the eighth century an attempt was ap- 
parently made to re-use the sixth century 
capitals and the earlier columns by trans- 
forming them into engaged ones. 

It is hoped to continue the work next 
year. (Communicated by M. Avi-Yonah) 


Beth She'arim 

The eighth campaign of excavation on 
this site by the Israel Exploration Society 
began in July 1956 under the direction 
of Prof. B. Mazar, assisted by Messrs. J. 
Kaplan and M. Joffe, with several student 
helpers. The excavations were carried on 
in three areas: 

(a) In the town area the big building, one 
wall of which was discovered last year by 
Dr. Avigad (see p. 128), was cleared in 
its entirety. It consists of a complex, 
40X15 m., containing a paved court 
with several cisterns (one of them vaulted 
over), an ante-room, and a basilica divided 
into a nave and two aisles by two rows of 
five pillars. At the end of the basilica, 
opposite the entrance, was a small tribunal 
or bamah. The building was constructed 
of drafted ashlar and paved with coloured 
mosaics; it had plastered and painted 
walls, with marble slabs(some with reliefs) 
set in them. In the cistern of the court 
were found numerous pottery fragments, 
bronze and iron vessels, hundreds of 
coins and an inscribed fragment. It is 
suggested that this building might have 
been a Beth-din (Rabbinical Court) dating 
from the Talmudic period, as it belongs 
to the second or the beginning of the 
third century. It was approached by a 
paved street, beyond which was another 
large public building with a niched ante- 
room, and a flight of steps leading to a 
door-sill, 5.5 m. long. 

A number of potsherds from the 8th 
century B.C., i.e. from the time of the 
Israelite monarchy, was found on the 
rock face; this most important find puts 
the origin of settlement at Beth She‘arim 
back into the period of the monarchy, 
six centuries earlier than previously 
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assumed. The sherds are followed in chro- 
nological order by Persian and Hellenistic 
pottery, Hellenistic jar-stamps and Ptole- 
maic coins. 

(b) In the necropolis work continued on 
the Cave of the Sarcophagi (catacomb 
No. 20, see p. 128 f.); the number of 
coffins already cleared now amounts to 
over 200. In this area systematic clearance 
brought to light the remains of a road or 
ramp leading up to the city, as well as 
six new catacombs, of which three are of 
special interest: 

No. 24 had attached to it a square 
mausoleum and a round building, perhaps 
a tholos; it was connected with a large 
pool which has only partly been cleared. 
In the 4th century it served as a store- 
room for objects placed in the tombs; 
finds here include much glass and pottery 
and many lamps, which can be dated by 
their types and by the discovery of seven 
Constantinian coins.—In No. 25 several 
Greek and three Hebrew inscriptions were 
found; the latter can be deciphered, but 
are not yet undersiood. —No. 26 had an 
unusually fine entrance made of basalt 
stone and contained three halls. The 
tomb originally served the family of one 
Rabbi Judah of Susiana, and in later 
years was apparently taken over by a 
Sidonian family, the head of which once 
served as archisynagogus. One hall of 
this catacomb contained sixteen inscrip- 
tions, another numerous reliefs of seven- 
branched candlesticks. 

(c) At the neighbouring site of Alonim 
Prof. Mazar, assisted by Mr. Y. Algavish, 
cleared a tomb consisting of an entrance 
with steps, a very well plastered court and 
two halls (one of which was found ruined) 
closed with a rolling stone. The tomb 


contained ossuaries, coffins, wall orna- 
ments and pottery. This tomb can be 
dated to the middle of the second century, 
i.e. it is earlier than the Beth She‘arim 
necropolis. It may possibly be connected 
with the neighbouring site of Ardasqus, 
the residence of R. Meir, which preceded 
Beth She‘arim as a seat of learning. 


(Communicated by B. Mazar) 


Mamshit 


A trial sounding, directed by Dr. S. Ap- 
plebaum on behalf of the Department of 
Archaeology of the Hebrew University, 
was carried out from 17 to 28 May at Mam- 
shit (ancient Mampsis, Arab Kurnub). 
A pit 5 m. sq. was excavated at a point 
behind the west wall of the ruined site. 
Six levels were reached in the section down 
to bed-rock, which was struck at a depth 
of 2.8-3 m. The lowest stratum belonged 
to the Roman period, with evidence of 
an earlier (Iron Age I) settlement. Above 
it was a layer of limestone chips, marking 
some building activity which was followed 
by an accumulation of sand, followed by 
another period of settlement, which was 
destroyed by violence, as is evidenced by 
a thick layer of ashes (10 cm.), including 
calcined plant remains. A Corinthian cap- 
ital of white marble, probably from a 
church, was on top of this layer. Over 
this debris were built a big ashlar con- 
struction, which continued below the city 
wall, and a road. The city wall was con- 
structed over these remains; after another 
conflagration, a tower(/)and an oven were 
added to it. The top level was particularly 
rich in pottery; it was connected with 
the surface remains of Mampsis, as now 
visible. The provisional results of the 
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sounding were: (a) all levels, except the 
lowest, belong to the Byzantine period, 
(b) there was a partial or total destruction 
of the site not before the beginning of 
the fifth century A. D., (c) the city wall 
was a very late Byzantine construction, 
corresponding to a period of greatly in- 
tensified settlement,(d) there were no early 
Arab remains on the site. The small finds 
included a bronze bracelet, two coins, 
human and animal bones, much calcined 
plant material (trees or bushes); in the 
latest level were two sherds inscribed in 
Greek. 

(Communicated by S. Applebaum) 


ISRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY 
TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION: 
‘JUDAH AND JERUSALEM’ 
Jerusalem, 21-25 September 1956 
The Convention was opened at the Na- 
tional Convention Centre by H. E. the 
President of Israel in the presence 
of nearly two thousand members and 
guests. After the opening address, greet- 
ings were conveyed to the Convention 
by Dr. M. Avidor, Director-General of 
the Ministry of Education and Culture, 
on behalf of the Minister, by Dr. N. 
Goldman, President of the World Zionist 
Organization, by the Chief of Staff, Maj.- 
Gen. M. Dayan, and by Mr. M. Ish-Shalom, 

on behalf of the Mayor of Jerusalem. 
Prof. B. Mazar then delivered the 
opening lecture on Jerusalem — ‘King’s Cha- 
pel’ and ‘Royal City’. He explained the his- 
torical development which led Jerusalem 
to become the capital of the Israelite 
kingdom, the metropolis of the nation 
and its religious and spiritual centre. He 
laid particular stress on the problems con- 
nected with the importance of Jerusalem 


before David, the traditions relating to 
Mount Zion, the connection between the 
Davidic dynasty, the city and the priestly 
house of Zadok, as elements in the con- 
centration of administration and worship 
in Jerusalem. He also spoke of the liter- 
ary and religious creations produced in 
Jerusalem, which have become the spirit- 
ual heritage of the whole nation. 

On Saturday, 22 September, members 
of the Convention visited the Tomb of 
Herod’s Family, the newly discovered 
tomb in Alfasi street (see p. 127 f.), 
Mount Zion, and special exhibitions ar- 
ranged in the Prehistoric Department 
of the University, the Department of 
Antiquities, the Bezalel National Muse- 
um, anda display of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
at the Prime Minister's Office. 

The Second Session opened on Saturday 
evening with a lecture by Mr. S. YEIviN 
on Jerusalem in the Egyptian Sources. The 
lecturer pointed out that while Jerusalem 
was mentioned in the Execration Texts 
of the Middle Kingdom, the inscriptions 
listing the conquests of the New Kingdom 
passed over it in silence. He explained 
this by assuming that while the cities of 
the via maris were always of primary 
importance for Egypt, a change in the 
trade routes deprived the inland towns 
of their importance in the eyes of the 
conquering Pharaohs. Father R. NorTH 
S. J., of the Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
spoke on the Walls of Jerusalem According 
to Recent Researches. He discussed the recent 
works by Simons and Vincent dealing 
with that subject, and compared their 
views with those of other scholars, stres- 
sing Albright’s allocation of the First 
Wall of Josephus to King Herod. He also 
discussed the various views regarding the 
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Second and Third Wall; Vincent’s opin- 
ion of the latter has been refuted inter 
alia by the discovery of the Qumran 
Scrolls, which preclude an attribution of 
the Zadokite document to the time of 
Bar Kokhba. Mrs. RUTH AMiRAN, in her 
lecture on The Necropolis of Jerusalem in 
the Time of the Monarchy reported on two 
Iron Age tombs found some time ago in 
Mamillah Road and concluded from this 
find that the western hill (‘Mount Zion’) 
was included in the Jerusalem of the Kings 
of Judah. She supported her view with a 
comparison of the walls found in the 
Jerusalem citadel with those of Lachish. 
At the end of the session Dr. A. MALAMAT 
spoke on A New Record of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
Palestinian Campaigns (cf. pp. 246-256). 

In the Third Session of the Convention 
Mr. Z. KALLAI read a paper on Jerusalem — 
in Judah or in Benjamin? Although accord- 
ing to the biblical text the Holy City was 
undoubtedly in Benjamin, after the actual 
conquest the territory of Jerusalem was 
divided between Judah and Benjamin, 
with the city itself going to the latter. 
This attribution was not without its influ- 
ence on the later continued allegiance of 
Benjamin to the House of David after the 
division of the monarchy. Dr. M. HARAN 
then discussed The Gibeonites, the Nethinim 
and the Servants of Solomon. After their capit- 
ulation the Gibeonites were attached as 
servants to the high place in Gibeon itself; 
Solomon transferred them to Jerusalem, 
where they kept their status until the end 
of the monarchy. After the Return from 
the Babylonian Exile they were assimilated 
with the other temple servants, achieving 
thus the privileged status of Levites. Dr. 
Y. AHARONI concluded the Session with 
his lecture on the Negev (South) of Judah. 


This district, which was still inhabited by 
semi-nomads in the time of David, was 
more densely settled in the Iron Age II; it 
was gradually identified with the tribal area 
of Simeon. The lecturer described two 
Judean fortresses discovered by him in 
the course of a study trip: Tell ‘Arah, with 
its casemate wall enclosing an area of 
25 dunams; it was probably the central 
fortress of the district; and Kh. ‘Uza, 
a strong fortress, 50x40 m. in area with 
a casemate wall and nine towers. It was 
built to protect the ‘way through the 
wilderness of Edom’ and was evidence 
of the careful planning of the country’s 
defence by the kings of Judah. 

In the Fourth Session Prof. J. A. 
SEELIGMAN read a paper on Jerusalem in 
Jewish-Hellenistic Thought. The idea of 
Jerusalem as God’s chosen city was dif- 
fused in the Diaspora in stages marked 
by the Septuagint, Aristeas, the Sybilline 
writings, and Philo. It found its expres- 
sion in the tendency to place Jerusalem 
on the highest mountain in the world, 
in its centre or navel, and in the view 
that Jerusalem was the metropolis, i. e. 
the mother-city of the Jewish settlements 
in the Diaspora (which were supposedly 
sent deliberately into foreign lands, as 
were the Greek colonies). The destruction 
of Jerusalem on earth was answered by the 
apocalyptic-eschatological conception of 
a heavenly Jerusalem. Mr. J. PINKERFELD 
followed with a survey of the historical de- 
velopmentof the synagogues in Jerusalem. 
The earliest extant buildings are the syn- 
agogues of R. Moshe b. Nahman and the 
Qaraite synagogue. The former, probably 
dating from the 10th-11th centuries, was 
re-adapted in 1262. It is an elongated 
hall, oriented west to east, divided into 
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two by one row of four columns, with a 
dome between the second and third col- 
umn. The Qaraite synagogue in its original 
form also has two aisles, separated by 
2-3 square pillars; it is cross-vaulted. 
This type of double hall appears in Euro- 
pean synagogues (Worms, Regensburg, 
Prague, Cracow) of the 13th-14th centu- 
ries and was supposedly derived from 
contemporary monastic buildings; now 
it seems that both church and synagogue 
took this type from the Orient. Synagogue 
building in Jerusalem was resumed in 
the 16th century with a group of four 
halls (two elongated, two square and 
domed over), known collectively as the 
synagogue of R. Yohanan bar Zakkay. The 
third group of synagogues consists of the 
Hurvah (1701) and Tifereth Israel, both 
of monumental type, with a square hall 
domed over. The Jerusalem synagogues 
in their plan and ornamental details rep- 
resented the return of the early synagogal 
type to its place of origin, after passing 
through the Diaspora. 

In the afternoon of 23 September the 
members of the Convention visited the 
excavations at Ramath Rahel (see pp. 
102-111, 137-157). About 400 persons 
took part in the excursion. During this 
visit Jordanian military forces, stationed 
about 200 m. away across the border, 
opened fire on the Convention, killing 
four persons and wounding seventeen 
(see Obituary, p. 267). 

The Fifth Session of the Convention 
was opened the same evening, in the 
presence of the President of Israel and 
Mrs. Ben-Zvi. Prof. B. MAzAR spoke in 
memory of the victims of the attack. 
Mr. M. Avi-YOnaH, lecturing on Jerusalem 
and Caesarea, drew a parallel between the 


two capitals of the country and stressed 
the geographical, economic and historical 
factors which led to their selection. The 
difference in character between them was 
expressed in their state of defence and 
in their attitude towards the external 
world: Jerusalem represents the absolute, 
Caesarea the attitude of compromise. As 
usual, the ideological element has out- 
lasted the material. Prof. B. Z. Dinur 
discussed an inscription in square Hebrew 
letters carved on a column in the gate 
below el-Aqsa mosque on the Temple 
Mount. It reads: ‘Jonah and Shabatya 
his wife from Sicily, hold fast to life (bizqu 
be-hayyim). The lecturer assigned this in- 
scription to the beginnings of the Arab 
period, before the erection of el-Aqsa, 
at a time when Jews were allowed to pray 
in the vaults below the Temple esplanade. 
The words: ‘hold fast to life’ were 
explained as meaning the wish for the 
donors to remain living in the Holy Land. 
Prof. J. PRAWER concluded the Session 
by a paper on Jerusalem, the Capital of the 
Crusader Kingdom. After pointing out that 
the choice of Jerusalem as the capital of 
the country depends on the degree of 
influence exerted by the Bible on the 
particular nation which holds sway in 
Palestine, the lecturer traced the devel- 
opment of the city in the 11th century. 
At that time the Jewish community was 
concentrated in its northern part. This 
was nearest to the breach made by the 
Crusaders in 1099. The capture of Jeru- 
salem was followed by a wholesale 
slaughter of its non-Christian population. 
The Crusader authorities had to take 
various measures to re-populate their 
capital, which was situated geopolitically 
in an unfavourable position. They offered 
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quarters free of customs and market dues 
to the Italian communes and enacted a 
law expropriating absentee landlords in 
favour of their tenants. Ultimately the 
town regained its prosperity by the 
transfer thither of thousands of Syrian 
Christians from Trans-Jordan and the 
granting of permission to return to Mos- 
lems and Jews. It had, however, always 
to be maintained from outside sources: 
it was a city of consumers, not of produc- 
ers, living off the court, administration, 
garrison, military orders, churches, mon- 
asteries, and pilgrims. 

In the Sixth Session (24 September) 
Prof. M. AVNIMELECH discussed the influ- 
ence of the Geology of Jerusalem on its 
history. The oldest settlement was on 
Turonian rock, which was near the city’s 
only spring. Cisterns were preferably cut 
in the soft Senonian or the hard Ceno- 
manian. The raw materials furnished by 
the soil were flint, building-stone (pre- 
ferably the Turonian meleke) and potter's 
clay. The soft Senonian was used for 
ossuaries and was easily cut into tomb- 
caves; the harder Cenomanian in the 
Kidron Valley served for the tombs of 
notables; in this rock natural caves were 
used for preference, or tombs were built 
on the surface. Dr. I. SCHATTNER spoke 
on the Morphology of the Jerusalem Hills. 
The area, c. 250 sq. km., is one of 
variegated limestone, divided into an 
uneroded part (the watershed plateau) 
and the river-valleys with their vertical 
and concave profiles. The lecturer op- 
posed the common view attributing the 
formation of the surface exclusively to 
erosion, and pointed out two other causes 
of the denudation, namely, mass-wasting 
and slope-wash, greatly promoted by 


jointing. Mr. Y. KARMON next lectured on 
Topographical Influences on the Judean Roads. 
The main roads connecting the mountain 
with the coastal plain and the Jordan 
Valley pass along west-east ridges, such 
as those of Beth-horon, Kirjath-jearim, 
and Bether. The main and shortest route 
was that of Beth-horon up from the 
Ajalon Valley on to the central Judean 
plateau, with good connections to Jericho; 
the Kirjath-jearim road passed from 
Biddu to Nabi Samwil; the Bether road 
came out on the watershed plateau near 
Bethlehem. The natural centre of the 
Judean road-net was Gibeon; Jerusalem 
was placed between it and another focus 
at Bethlehem. Its distance from both 
focal points was, however, small and 
made it easy to divert the roads to the 
capital for reasons of policy. 

In the Seventh Session Dr. N. SHALEM 
spoke on the Geological Formation of Judah. 
He defined it asa massive anticlinorium, 
split along the north-to-south axis into 
several regions. A secondary horizontal 
shift broke the central fold and created 
the Benjamin transitory area, which 
proved a decisive feature in the develop- 
ment of the country. The geological 
formation resulted in the creation of a 
typical climatic transition zone. Prof. 
D. AsHBeEL discussed the Climate of Jeru- 
salem throughout the Ages. After pointing 
out the determining factors (height 750- 
830 m., the watershed, the nearness of 
the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea, the 
distance from the Mediterranean), the 
lecturer assessed the climatic results: 
more rain and less heat than in the coastal 
plain, mists rising from the Jordan Valley, 
the disappearance of clouds on the desert 
border, the paucity of springs as the water 
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table flows off in three different directions, 
the paucity of the water in the winter 
torrents, the years of drought. He con- 
cluded that no changes could be observed 
in the climate in historical times. Mr. 
J. Wertz spoke on the Development of the 
Judean Hills and their New Settlement since 
the establishment of the State of Israel. 

In the Eighth and last Session H. 
E. President I. Ben-Zvi read a paper 
on the Jews in Jerusalem under Ottoman 
Rule till the End of the 18th Century. The 
lecturer described the difficulties of the 
Jewish community, the various periods 
of immigration and growth, and the 
intervening times of decline and impov- 
erishment; he also stressed the spiritual 
crises through which the community 
passed, in particular in the Sabbataean 
period. The Session was concluded by 
lectures on current excavations. 
Dr. Y. YADIN spoke on Hazor,! and Prof. 
B. Mazar on Beth She‘arim (see p. 261f.). 
Mr. J. AviRAM, Hon. Secretary of the 
Israel Exploration Society, closed the 
Convention. 

On 25 September the participants 
visited the excavations at Gath, Jaffa and 
Caesarea; on each site the finds were 


two 


explained by the excavators. 


OBITUARY 
The murderous attack by Jordanian sol- 
diers on members of the Twelfth Archae- 
ological Convention during its visit to 
the excavation at Ramath Rahel on 23 
September 1956 claimed among its vic- 
tims JACOB PINKERFELD, architect, who 
was born at Lwé6w in 1897. He joined 
the Zionist movement at an early age and 


267 


was one of the founders of the Shomer 
ha-Tza‘ir movement in Galicia. He came 
to Palestine in 1920, and, after working 
for some time in draining the marshes 
of Kabbara, fell ill of fever and returned 
to Europe to complete his studies. After 
graduating as an architect, he resumed 
work in this country. His interest was 
soon drawn to archaeology, and he joined 
the staff of the excavations of Beth Alpha 
in 1929 and of Ezion Gaber in 1938 as 
architect, and for some time acted as 
Conservator of Monuments in the Israel 
Department of Antiquities. Pinkerfeld 
continued his studies on ancient syna- 
gogues and published two books, which 
are a model of their kind, on those of 
Palestine and Italy. He recently visited 
the North African synagogues and plan- 
ned a comprehensive work on them; he 
also planned to visit the remains of the 
synagogues in Poland and the rest of 
Europe. He read a paper on this subject 
(see pp. 264-265) barely five hours before 
his untimely death. 


We also mourn the death of three other 
members of the Convention, who were 
fatally wounded at the same time: Mrs. 
Haya Ras, Dr. R. RuDBERG, and Mr. B. 
SCHOCHETMAN, theeminent bibliographer. 


ALBRECHT ALT died at Leipzig on 24 April 
1956. Born in 1883, the son of a pastor 
in Bavaria, Alt showed an interest in the 
Holy Land from his earliest years. He 
visited Palestine in 1908 as a scholar of 
the ‘Palastina-Institut’ under the direction 
of G. Dalman, in 1913 while Associate 
Professor in Greifswald, in 1914 as a 





‘A report on the 1956 season at Hazor will appear in a forthcoming number of this Journal. 
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Medical Orderly of the German Army, 
and in 1927 as Director of the Institute; 
from then onwards he came here almost 
every year until 1935, directing the In- 
stitute’s instructive field trips. His interest 
was focused from the beginning on the 
historical geography and topography of 
Palestine: he began witha study of Mizpah 
in Benjamin, and followed this by papers 
on the areas of the Twelve Tribes, the 
Egyptian sources, etc. Alt was the founder 
of a whole school of historical geogra- 
phers, but his own work also included pen- 
etrating studies of the religion and history 
of Israel and Israelite law and constitu- 
tion. He was equally familiar with later 
sources, and made important contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of Roman and 
Byzantine Palestine (especially the Negev 
and the /imes) and to Christian epigraphy. 
Alt was an erudite scholar of the old 
German school, marked by high standards 
of conscience in scholarship and freedom 
from racial arrogance. 


JEAN CANTINEAU, the eminent Semitist 
and Arabic dialectologist, died on 8 April 
1956, in his 57th year. His major works 
include descriptions of the Arabic dialects 
of Palmyra (1934), the Beduin of the 
Syrian desert (1936-37), the Hauran 
(1946), phonological analyses of classical 
Arabic (1947) and biblical Hebrew 
(1950), a treatise on Nabatean (1930) 
and a grammar of epigraphic Palmyrene 
(1935). His thoroughness, clear exposi- 
tion and style will long remain a model 
for scholars in his chosen field. 


JouHN GarsTANG (1876-1956) was born 
at Blackburn. After studying at Oxford 
he joined the staff of Liverpool Univer- 


sity in 1902 and remained attached to 
this University until his retirement in 
1941 as Professor of Archaeology. In the 
intervening years Garstang directed exca- 
vations at Meroé in Nubia (1909-14), 
and was Director of the British School 
at Jerusalem and of the Department of 
Antiquities of the Mandatory Govern- 
ment (1920-26); during the latter period 
he excavated at Ashkelon. After his re- 
signation, he continued to direct the 
excavations at Jericho(1930-36) and from 
1937-47 worked at Mersin in Turkey. 
His books include studies in the history 
and geography of the Hittite Empire, 
excavation reports in the Liverpool Annals 
of Archaeology and Anthropology, and two 
important works on the topography and 
history of biblical Palestine: Joshua-Judges 
(1931), and The Heritage of Solomon(1934). 


Watter Apet Heurtiey (1882-1955) 
was Assistant Director of the British 
School at Athens from 1923-32, during 
which time he excavated at Mycenae, 
Macedonia (1924-31), Ithaca (1930-32), 
Yugoslavia and Turkey (Troy). He was 
appointed Librarian of the Department 
of Antiquities in 1933 and remained in 
this country till 1939, contributing to the 
Quarterly of the Department studies on 
the ‘Relationship of Philistine and Myce- 
nean Pottery’ and on the Tell “Ajjul Painter 
of the 16th century B.c. His principal 
work was Prehistoric Macedonia, a standard 
book on the subject. Heurtley’s unassum- 
ing scholarship and amiable disposition 
endeared him to his colleagues and 
friends. 


Gustav HotscHer (1877-1955) pub- 
lished several important studies on Pales- 
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tine in the Persian and Hellenistic period 
and on the Judea of Josephus; he acted 
as editor of the publications of the Ger- 
man Palastinaverein before World War 
I. His later work included studies and 
commentaries on the Prophets, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, and Job, and on biblical 
historiography. 


Col. Stewart FRANcIs NewcomBE (1878- 
1956), of the Royal Engineers, served 
with the Egyptian Army in 1901-11; 
in 1914 he surveyed.and mapped the 
Negev (in conjunction with the archae- 
ological expedition of Woolley and Law- 
rence) and produced the first reliable map 
of this area. 


VARIA 
CONGRESSES 

Several Israel scholars took an active 
part in the Second International Congress 
for the Study of the Old Testament, held 
at Strasbourg from 27 August to 1 Sep- 
tember 1956. Papers were read by Prof. 
B. Mazar on Pharaoh Shishak’s Campaign 
in Palestine, Dr. M. Goshen-Gottstein on 
The History of the Bible Text and Compara- 
tive Semitics, Mr. S. Talmon on Manipula- 


tions in Calendar-Reckoning in the Period of 


the Divided Kingdoms, and Dr. E. Auerbach 
(Haifa) on Die Reduktion der Priesterzabl 
nach dem Exil. 

Dr.D.H.K. Amiran represented Israel 
at the 18th International Geographical 
Congress opened at Rio de Janeiro on 9 
August 1956. He presented papers on 
Two Types of Border of Aridity in Palestine, 
Types of Rural Settlement in Israel, and 
(jointly with Y. Kedar) Techniques of Agri- 
culture in the Negev of Israel; Dr. Amiran 
also read Dr. I. Schattner’s paper on the 


Meanders of the Jordan in their Relation to 
the Climatic Conditions of the Rift Valley. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


The Editorial Board congratulates its 
member, Prof. B. Mazar, President of 
the Hebrew University, on his fiftieth 
birthday. 


The following appointments have been 
made at the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem: 
Dr. E. A. Urbach 
to be Associate Professor of Talmudic 
Studies. Prof. Urbach has also been 
elected Head of the Institute of Jewish 
Studies; 
Dr. J. Prawer 
to be Associate Professor of Medieval 
History; 
Dr. J. A. Seeligman 
to be Associate Professor of Biblical 
Studies; 
Dr. H. Wirszubski 
to be Associate Professor of Classics; 
Dr. D. Flusser and Dr. Z. Werblowsky 
to be Lecturers in the History of 
Religion; 
Dr. H. B. Rosén 
to be Lecturer in Linguistics; 
Prof. U. Heyd 
has been elected Head of the Institute 
of Oriental Studies. 


NOTES 


Dr. Ralph Marcus of the Oriental Insti- 
tute, University of Chicago, refers to the 
statement in IEJ, 6, 1956, p. 84 concern- 
ing the phrase évi @Oipévoig in the 
Zenobia inscription from Beth She‘arim: 
‘The use of this participle as a noun 
is unusual and we can find no parallel in 
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literature or in the epigram material at 
our disposal’. He points out that it occurs 
in the well-known epigram of Leonidas 
on Plato (Anthologia Palatina Vil, 670): 
‘Aothp piv uév tAautec évi Cwoiow 
“e@oc’ viv & Bava Acutteic ‘’ Eonepoc 
Ev pOipévoic. 
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Mr. Wolf Wirgin of New York informs 
us that he has acquired a new specimen 
of the Philisto-Arabian coin(illustrated on 
Pl. 32 D-E), of which the only hitherto 
known example was that from the Sangor- 
ski collection published by G. Hill in the 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British 
Museum, p. LXXXIV, Pl. XLII, 1. 
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REVIEWS 


Reisner, George Andrew: A History of the 
Giza Necropolis, Vol. 11: The Tomb of 
Hetep-Heres, the Mother of Cheops, 
completed and revised by William Ste- 
venson Smith. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1955. 107 pp., 147 
Figs., 55 Pls. $25.00. 


Hetep-Heres was the daughter of Hunin, 
the last Pharaoh of the third dynasty of 
Egypt and the wife of Sneferu, the founder 
of the fourth dynasty. Through her the 
dynastic continuity was assured. Sneferu 
built two pyramids at Dashur and there 
Hetep-Heres was buried. At that time the 
power of the dynasty had reached its high- 
est point, but this did not prevent thieves 
from breaking into the grave and stealing 
the contents of the priceless sarcophagus, 
together with the body of Hetep-Heres. 

The late Dr. Reisner believed that when 
the news of the desecration reached 
Cheops’ vizier, he tactfully arranged for 
the empty sarcophagus to be secretly re- 
interred at Giza together with the remain- 
ing funerary gifts. Fearing Pharaoh’s 
wrath the vizier hid the greater part of the 
story from his master. 

To the skilled work of the clandestine 
grave-diggers archaeologists owe a debt 
of gratitude; the tomb escaped detection 
until a photographer's tripod accidentally 
struck a piece of the plaster flooring 
which covered the entrance to the tomb 
shaft. 

The work of clearing the grave was 
begun in January 1926 and ended in May 
1927. During 321 working days 1057 


photographs were taken, and 1701 pages 
of plans and notes were filed. Without 
this complete record the tangle of finds, 
decayed and scattered furniture, broken 
pots and vessels, gold and jewellery would 
have remained meaningless. In 1949-50 
the former assistants of the late Dr. Reis- 
ner could successfully resume the work 
of reconstruction and interpret the finds 
on the evidence of the records. Nearly 
all the furniture has been reconstructed, 
and it is now possible to place every 
object in the very same place it ori- 
ginally occupied 4500 years ago. The 
royal furniture, bed, palanquin, armchairs, 
gold cased boxes, etc. are of high artistic 
merit and surprisingly restrained in taste, 
in spite of the abundance of gold and 
ornamentation. 

The student of Palestinian and Syrian 
archaeology is of course specially interest- 
ed in the foreign ware found in the tomb 
and the surrounding cemetery (pp. 54-55, 
63-65, 73-76; Figs. 61 [1711/4], 80 
[17j], 95-98), representing some 60 com- 
plete vessels from the Levant divided 
into two different types. The intact burial 
chamber of Hetep-Heres (G 7000 X) con- 
tained a foreign one-handled jug (type 
B-LIII) among 281 pots. W.S. Smith con- 
nects this pitcher with the so-called 
‘Abydos’ pitchers, although he recognizes 
distinctive forms and later developments. 
The Hetep-Heres pitcher, it is suggested, 
is nearest to the Jericho Tomb A jug. It 
is unfortunate that only a secondary 
source is given as reference.' Smith points 
out that his pitchers (Fig. 95) have the 





1 Cl. F.A. Schaefier: Stratigraphie comparée et chronologie de |’ Asie occidentale, London, 1948. 
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handle attached to the neck in contrast 
to the pitcher with the handle drawn from 
the lip. Fig. 95 actually shows four distinct 
forms of pitchers and only two forms are 
possibly Palestinian (B-LIII b). Both 
B-LIII a and B-LIII b were found in 
4th-Sth dynasty contexts. 

The second group of Palestinian or 
Syrian pottery, type B-LIV, consists of 
numerous two-handled, pattern-combed 
‘oil jars’. One example from the intact 
tomb (G 2381A) of Impy bore a seal 
with the name of Pepy II, the last Pha- 
raoh of the Old Kingdom. Another jar 
(G 2370) from the end of the Sth dynasty 
shows the impression of a cylinder seal 
rolling, depicting a row of animals. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the intact tomb 


of Impy, five out of seventeen pots belong 
to the type B-LIV. This discovery reflects 
the increase in Palestinian-Syrian influ- 
ence on the eve of the collapse of the Old 
Kingdom. 

Type B-LIV should be divided into 


two major groups: the elongated two. 
handled jar with upright neck and everted 
rim, and the jar with roll neck. The former 
type is earlier and in one instance was 
found together with a pitcher (type B-LIII, 
G 4340). At any rate amongst the jars 
discovered by Dr. Reisner at Giza the 
elongated jar with upright neck seems to 
be confined to a 4th-Sth dynasty range, 
while the stouter vessel with collared 
and/or flaring rim is exclusively found in 
contexts dated to the end of the Sth 
dynasty and to the 6th dynasty. 

This volume contains a wealth of ma- 
terial which is of much importance for the 
archaeology of Early Bronze Age Pales- 
tine. Precisely dated Syro-Palestinian pot- 
tery found in Egypt may provide a 
secure basis for the absolute chronology 
of the middle and end of the Early Bronze 
Age in Palestine. The exact recording and 
the well-drawn figures ensure the last- 
ing value of this book. 

M. W. PRAUSNITZ 
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PROFESSOR M.SCHWABE-—1889-1956 
IN MEMORIAM 











THE Editors of the Israel Exploration Journal mourn the passing away of their 
colleague, Professor M. Schwabe, who died on 10 September 1956. 

MosHE SCHWABE was born at Halle, Germany, in 1889. He completed his 
university studies at Berlin, where he graduated as Ph. D. in 1914 with a thesis 
on the fourth century rhetor Libanius; it was published in 1918 under the title 
Analecta Libaniana. His interest in this author continued and he extracted from 
his thorough knowledge of Libanius’ speeches and letters several studies relevant 
to Jewish history in Palestine. While at the University of Berlin, Schwabe came 
under the formative influence of the great classical philologist Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorf, which accompanied him throughout his life. This training resulted 
in a philological method of unsurpassed exhaustiveness and exactitude, which 
he was able to apply to the rich sources of new material discovered by him. 

The events of World War I brought Schwabe to Lithuania, where his peda- 
gogical talents first revealed themselves. He served there as principal of the 
Hebrew High School in Kovno and was from 1920-22 head of the Department 
of Education in the Ministry of Jewish Affairs. Soon after his arrival in Palestine 
he joined the staff of the Hebrew University on its foundation in 1925 and 
became successively Lecturer (1928) and Professor and Head of the Classical 
Department (1939). In 1950-52 he served as Rector. Schwabe joined the Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society immediately upon his arrival and was soon elected 
to its Executive Committee, on which he remained until his death. He was for 
many years a member of the Editorial Board of the Society's Bulletin. On his 
sixtieth anniversary the Society was happy to be able to dedicate to him the 
first volume of its new annual, Erefz-Israel. Schwabe was an active member of 
the Editorial Board of the Israel Exploration Journal from its foundation, and 
a frequent contributor to its pages. 

Schwabe’s interest in life was by no means confined to the world of learning. 
His nature, deeply penetrated by the spirit of Hellenic humanism, and equally 
profoundly motivated by attachment to his people, particularly to Jewish youth, 
found a fertile field of action in various pioneering organizations. He served 
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as President of the Hehalutz centre in Lithuania, and to the end maintained 
his connection with the Youth Movement in Israel. He was a teacher of uncom- 
mon talents, and found full scope in the classical study circle of the University, 
which he founded and directed ab ovo. Schwabe interested himself in his stu- 
dents as human beings, not only as objects of his teaching, and inspired them 
with his youthful enthusiasm for Greek life and literature. Owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of this country, Schwabe in his early years as a teacher had to 
introduce his students to the rudiments of the Greek language. Some of the 
pupils to whom he taught the Greek alphabet are now university professors 
in their own right. There was certainly no limit to Schwabe’s devotion to his 
students; thus when reading a Ph. D. thesis submitted to him, he would verify 
every single one of the references, which often ran into hundreds. He was 
enabled to achieve this tremendous amount of work, as well as to write over 
150 books and articles and to lead an active social life, by his studious habits. 
Friends returning home late would often see the lamp still burning in his study 
long after midnight. 

Since 1932 Schwabe became more and more interested in Greek epigraphy, 
and in particular that branch of it dealing with Judeo-Greek inscriptions. He 
soon became the foremost living authority on this difficult subject, which had 
the merit of combining the two cultures to which he felt so deeply attached. 
The second volume of the Corpus inscriptionum iudaicarum and the volumes 
of the Supplementum epigraphicum graecum dealing with Palestine are based 
to a large extent on his work and are witnesses to his massive contribution to 
the subject. 

Schwabe’s interest in the Jewish inscriptions written in Greek was rewarded 
by one of the major finds that fell into the lap of any epigraphist. From 
1936 onwards the excavations at Beth She‘arim produced hundreds of new 
texts, eighty per cent. of them in Greek. Schwabe was naturally in charge of 
the decipherment and utilization of this material, and for seven seasons he at- 
tended the excavations with his usual energy. His volume on the inscriptions 
found in the years 1936-40 is almost ready for the press. He also planned a 
comprehensive corpus of Greek and Latin inscriptions in Palestine, and had 
prepared the material for the chapters on Caesarea and Tiberias. 

His influence on his students, and indeed on all his friends, was due to a 
singularly lovable and unselfish character. This characteristic was never more 
in evidence than when he was appealed to—as happened again and again—for 
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p in dealing with some almost illegible or otherwise particularly difficult 


hel 
inscription. He was ready to go to any amount of trouble in order to ensure 


that fullest justice be done to his beloved subject—no matter how pressing the 
duties of the moment might be. 

His friends will always cherish the memory of a scholar and a humanist, in 
wnose soul the spirit of classical Greece was blended with the ardent faith of 


a true son of Israel. 
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Piri Reis map on p. 726 of Turkish edition. 
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PLATE 31 


A: Relief fragment from the synagogue. 








B: Fragment re-used in a house wall 











C: Wall ornament 
in the palace at 
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D: Obverse. E: Reverse. 


A: Ornamented lintel from a Jewish house at Nave. 


ORNAMENTAL RELIEF FROM KFAR BAR‘Ay 
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Tablet B.M. 21946. reverse. C: Side view of tablet. 
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